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SPRING COME. 


AH! comest thou hither again, 
Maiden, to loosen the chain 
That has girdled the breast of Earth and re- 
strained and given her pain? 


O comest thou hither, our pride, 
Our darling, and fresh as a bride, 
Field flowers at thy feet, and blue skies over- 
head, and our love by thy side? 


We have seen thee, anointed with dew, 
Stoop where the North Wind blew, 
And breathe on the brooding snow, and draw 
thy Wind-flower through. 


We have seen thee soften the skies, 
With sweet tears shed from thine eyes, 
And fill with odor the fallow-land where the 
lark’s nest lies. 


We have seen thee in field and wood 
Unfurl the leaf from the bud, 
As a sunflash out of a cloud on the sea and 
the flight of the scud, 


We have seen the virginal blush 
When the dawn’s voice broke the night’s 
hush 
With thy praise in the song of the lark, and 
thy love in the throat of the thrush. 


We have seen thee in years we remember, 
Fair daughter of dark December, 
Come forth as the sun comes out of the gloom 
of the deep sea-chamber. 


But summer came close on thy feet, 
With splendor of noonday heat ; 
For she is our crowned and our glory; but 
thou art our lover, O sweet. 


And Winter took half of thy share, 
Storm-raimented, snows in his hair ; 
For he is our feared and our king ; but thou 
art our lover, O fair. 


But Autumn, too sorry to sing, 
Sighed back to thee, drooping her wing ; 
For she is our mourner who soothes us; but 
thou art our lover, O Spring: 


Sighed saying, “ O sister of mine, 
I have lost those leaves that were thine ; 
Green leaves I have given for the gold of the 
corn, and flowers for the vine.” 


They are all unkind to thee, all ; 
The pride and the hoar and the fall, 
But we are thy lovers; and thou —art thou 
come, art thou come at our call ? 


O abide with us : haste not away 
Till June days swoon in the hay, 
+ But scatter thy violets down in the lap of the 
Hours of May. 


Let April not pluck for her posies 
The last of thy brief primroses, 
But let May, too, gather of these long after 


But now thou art here, Sweetheart, 

Let us think not how we must part ; 

But laugh while we may, and be merry ; and 
forth to the green fields start. 


The Summer is sweet to seek shade in, 

Rich is Autumn whose garners are laden, 

And mighty is Winter with tempest ; but thou 
art our darling, O Maiden. 

Athenzum. F. WYVILLE Home. 


AT THE OAR. 


I DARE not lift a glance to you, yet stay 
Ye gracious ones, still save me, hovering 
near ; 
If music live upon mine inward ear 
I know ye lean bright brow to brow, and say 
Your secret things: if rippling breezes play 
Cool on my cheek it is those robes ye wear 
That wave, and shadowy fragrance of your 
hair 
Drifted the fierce noon fervor to allay. 
Fierce fervor, ceaseless stroke, small speed, 
and I 
Find grim contentment in the servile mood : 
But should [ gaze in yon untrammeHed sky 
Once, or behold your dewy eyes, my blood 
Would madden, and I should fling with one 
free cry 
This body headlong in the whelming flood. 
Academy. EDWARD DowWDEN, 


SILVIO PELLICO AND THE PIOMBI.* 


O Gop! how oft from those hot leads arose 
The — cry, How long, O Lord, how 
ong 
Shall patient right endure triumphant wrong, 
And jealous bars in pestilent coop inclose 
Earth’s = sons, who would not quench the 
light 
Of thy law in their soul, and warmly cherished 
Each kindliest human love, and sooner per- 
ished 
Than strangle truth to serve usurping might ? 
Thy ways, O Lord, are dark, but not to me 
Hopeless for this, or bound with dark despair ; 
All hangs together, and each part must bear 
The burden with the bounty sent from thee, 
As faithful Pellico through that steaming den 
Beheld thy face, and preached thy grace to 
men. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. J. S. BLACKIE. 


* The Piombi are chambers covered with lead, in the 
topmost tier of the State prison behind the Ducal 
Palace in Venice, where Silvio Pellico was confined for 
some time before his final exportation to the Spielberg 
in Moravia. The account of his sufferings in that 
sweltering den during the summer months is the most 
pathetic thing that I knowin human story. Nowhere 
else was Christian faith more severely tried or more 
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signally triumphant. 
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THE LIFE OF THE 


From The Westminster Review. 
THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 


On each occasion of the appearance of 
the former volumes of this work, we de- 
voted a considerable portion of our space 
to an examination of their contents, and 
with the publication of this volume we 
resume our task. We said of the third 
volume “ that it is less a biography of the 
prince consort than a history of the pres- 
ent reign during the years 1854-1856, z.c., 
the period of the Crimean war.” As re- 
gards the years this fourth volume com- 
prises, z.¢., 1857-59, this is equally true, 
and what we further said of the third 
holds equally good of the fourth volume 
— viz., “ Mr. Martin gives us far more of 
the queen’s views, opinions, and corre- 
spondence than those of the prince; and 
the volume is rather an autobiography of 
the queen during the two years of her 
reign than the life of the prince consort.” 
Indeed, Mr. Martin, in his prefatory letter 
to the queen admits that “from the 
moment it became necessary to go into 
the history of her Majesty’s reign, in 
order to enable the world to form an 
estimate of what the prince was in him- 
self, and of what he did for England, the 
compass of my task ceased to be within 
my control. It could be regulated only 
by the importance of the events to be dis- 
cussed, and by the amount of detailed 
explanation necessary to make them fully 
understood.” ¢ Our comment on this 
statement we borrow from Mr. Gladstone. 
In the lately published volumes of his 
collected writings — not less valuable than 
interesting —he says of Mr. Martin’s 
book, “ The consequence, however, is 
that it assumes, as we proceed, the char- 
acter less of a biography and more of a 
history. It may also be stated with some 
confidence [and to this statement we 
heartily assent] that for a final history of 
the times, and of the great events it 
touches, it is both too near and too brief. 
It may, nevertheless, supply, and we think 
it has thus far supplied a vaiuable contri- 


* The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort. By TueoporeE MArtTin. Volume the Fourth. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1879. 





t Life, vol. iv., Prefatory Letter. 
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bution to, and an indispensable part of, 
such a history.” * 

We shall, in dealing with this fourth 
volume, take the same course as we took 
with the third — namely, “ We decline to 
follow Mr. Martin into the history of the 
portion of the queen’s reign to which the 
volume relates, and confine ourselves to 
the personal life of the prince consort.” 
Before doing so we must express our sat- 
isfaction at finding that Mr. Gladstone 
agrees with us in thinking that the prince 
in his conception of his own position was 
wholly wrong in describing himself as 
“the permanent minister of the sover- 
eign.” “Minister to the queen,” says 
Mr. Gladstone with resistless logic, “he 
could not be, because his conduct was not 
within the reach and control of Parlia- | 
ment.” ¢ Mr. Gladstone, writing as one 
who has been a minister in the past, and 
who, to say the least, is a possible minis- 
ter in the future, and mindful therefore of 
his consequent relations with the queen, 
calls this “one venial error of a word.” 
Those who remember the views hereto- 
fore expressed in these pages on the sub- 
ject of “Irresponsible Ministers,” will 
understand that in our opinion this error 
of the prince’s was rather more than 
venial. “The Cabinet,” writes Mr. Glad- 
stone with the authority and the experi- 
ence of a member of many Cabinets, “is 
the threefold hinge that connects togeth- 
er for action the British constitution of 
king or queen, lords and commons — 
upon it is concentrated the whole strain 
of the government, and it constitutes 
from day to day the true centre of gravity 
for the working system of the State, 
although the ultimate superiority of force 
resides in the representative chamber.” ft 
It is obvious that if the regular turning 
“of this threefold hinge” be impeded by 
the interposition of another self-acting 
hinge, altogether independent of that on 
which is concentrated the whole strain of 
the government, that strain is likely to 
become extreme, and the true centre of 
gravity for the working system of the 


* Gleanings of Past Years, by Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., vol. i., pp. 96, 99 

t Ibid. p. 37. 

+ Gleanings, vol. i., p. 224. 
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State is liable to be upset. This fourth 
volume abounds even more fully than the 
earlier ones with proofs of what we have 
before ventured to call the “ prince’s 
meddlesomeness,” and to justify the lan- 
guage in which the situation is described 
by the writer of the remarkable pamphlet 
quoted in our last article on this work. 
He says, and we cordially agree with 
him : — 

In reading the story of the prince consort’s 
interference with the machinery of the gov- 
ernment as told in these volumes, I am amazed 
at the forbearance of our public men. I won- 
der that one cabinet minister after another did 
not fling up their places in disgust, and bid 
“the queen and the prince ” conduct the affairs 
of the country themselves. Bothered with 
long-winded memoranda, and badgered with 
letters of expostulation, their lives must at 
times have been a burden unto them. As if 
the burdensome work of their departments was 
not enough, with the immense addition of their 
Parliamentary duties, they had day by day to 
listen with a deference and civility which, I 
trust, were always sincere, to the encyclopedic 
dissertations of an irresponsible personage, 
and thus had their official toils doubled on the 
side where it was supposed they were entirely 
free.* 


This forbearance of our public men of 
all parties is certainly very remarkable 
and equally praiseworthy — showing a 
desire to make the delicate and complex 
machinery of our constitution work with 
as little jar or friction as possible, for it 
should ever be borne in mind that had 
any one of the ministers who successively 
were premiers, from 1840 to 1861, resigned 
office, stating his reason to be the inter- 
ference with his discharge of his duties 
by foreign and irresponsible counsellors, 
and appealed to the English antipathy to 
foreigners —he would have been carried 
back to office on the shoulders of the 
people. Stockmar would have been driven 
back to Coburg, and the prince taught a 
lesson which, on the whole, it would have 
been better for him and the country if he 
had been taught. The reason why our 
statesmen acted with such prudence and 
self-restraint we shall hereafter give in the 
words of one of the most distinguished of 


* The Crown and the Cabinet, by Verax, p. 20. 





them, Lord Palmerston. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, in his lately published “ His- 
tory of Our Own Times,” accurately de- 
scribes the prince’s position, and the 
regard in which he was held amongst us. 


It was long before he was generally under- 
stood by the country. It was long before he 
became in any degree popular, and it may be 
doubted whether he ever was thoroughly and 
generally popular. To the public in general 
be seemed formal and chilling; with all his 
ability, his anxiety to learn, his capacity for 
patient study, and his willingness to welcome 
new ideas, he never, perhaps, quite understood 
the genius of the English political system. 
His faithful friend and counsellor, Baron 
Stockmar, was not the man best calculated to 
set him right on the subject. Both were far 
too eager to find in the English Constitution a 
piece of symmetrical mechanism, or to treat it 
as a written code from which one might take 
extracts or construct summaries for constant 
reference and guidance. . . . He was fond of 
suggesting small innovations and improve- 
ments in established systems, to the annoy- 
ance of men with set ideas, who liked their 
own ways best. Thus it happened that he re- 
mained for many years, if not exactly unappre- 
ciated, yet not thoroughly appreciated, and 
that a considerable and very influential section 
of society was always ready to cavil at what he 
said, and find motive for suspicion in most 
things that he did. Perhaps he was best 
understood and most cordially appreciated 
among the poorer classes of his wife’s subjects. 
He found, also, more cordial approval gen- 
erally among the Radicals than among the 
Tories or even the Whigs.* 


With this agrees the testimony of Mr. 
Gladstone, who writes of the prince : — 


A German by birth, he never lost the stamp 
of Germany; no true man can wholly lose the 
stamp of his own country. A mildly foreign 
mark upon his exterior and manner, together 
with the perpetual presence of a manifest en- 
deavor to turn every man’s conversation, every 
man’s particular gift and knowledge, to ac- 
count for his own mental improvement, most 
laudable as it was, yet may have prevented his 
attaining that charm of absolute ease in his 
intercourse with the world he is known to have 


* Vol. i., p. 153-4-5. We have heard on good au- 
thority that the prince looked with interest on the pro- 
ceedings of the Manchester school of politicians, and 
expressed a wish personally to know its leaders. He 
never, however, took any steps to form acquaintance 
with them. 
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possessed in the circle of his family. They 
certainly retarded the growth of his popularity 
among the wealthy and the great, who are, 
and may, we fear, always remain not the least 
censorious among the several classes of so- 
ciety.* 


Another remark of Mr. Gladstone’s we 
here transcribe, because we think it is 
eminently just and accurate, and also be- 
cause we wish our readers to bear in 
mind that what follows in these pages is 
written under the influence of the idea 
thus expressed. 

“ It was as a social philosopher and hero 
that he was qualified to excel, rather than 
as a political or military athlete.” + 

Unfortunately the prince was in later 
years ambitious to figure rather in the 
last two-mentioned characters than in the 
first two. Of his ability as a social re- 
former, the first chapter of this fourth vol- 
ume supplies an excellent illustration in 
1857. Mr. J. M. Clabon, a Parliamentary 
solicitor if we remember rightly, was mov- 
ing in that difficult matter— how to 
attract the working-man from the public- 
house, a question which has hitherto 
baffled all the efforts of all our social re- 
formers. 

Mr. Clabon had written a pamphlet en- 
titled “ Leisure Houses for the Laborer.” 
This had been brought to the prince’s 
notice, and he granted the author an in- 
terview for the purpose of discussing the 
subject. We condense Mr. Clabon’s 
account of this interview. 


The prince was announced. I was intro- 
duced ; he made his way past me and Colonel 
Grey, shook hands with Lord Torrington, and 
established himself with his back to the fire 
and hands behind him in true English fashion, 
we three standing before him. I opened the 
talk by saying that I felt it a great honor to be 
permitted to address his Royal Highness on 
the subject of my pamphlet; that, admitting 
that Mechanics’ Institutes did much good, it 
was to the middle classes, and that I thought 
the two great mistakes which had been made 
were that we thought too much of educating 
the adult poor, whereas we should begin with 
amusement, and having tempted them by that, 
introduce instruction by classes, lectures, and 


* Gleanings, vol. i., p. 48. 
t Ibid. p. 69. 





so on very gradually, and that the poor were 
not sufficiently consulted, were kept too much 
at a distance. The prince said he had read 
my pamphlet, that it was important to con- 
sider the rules of political economy, that any 
departure from them would tend towards fail- 
ure, that these rules required the commercial 
principle to be introduced, that the institution 
must be self-supporting, and that, in fact, peo- 
ple of good character must be persuaded to 
open such a house as that described, with a 
license from the magistrates, and to conduct it 
so as to make it remunerative. I thanked him 
for the suggestion, and said that I appreciated 
its value. 

The prince then said it should be a re- 
formed public-house. He quite agreed there 
should be smoking, but did not agree that it 
need be in a separate room. He said it was 
important that the wife and family should come 
there, as well as the laborer himself. The” 
women of England were excellent wives and 
mothers. Now they had to do their best to 
keep their husbands from the pubiic-house ; 
with such an institution they might encourage 
them to go there, and go with them. As to 
the mingling of class with class, he said that 
he doubted whether it could be carried out. 
The lower classes would always feel a restraint 
in the presence of the higher classes. 

The prince then asked what would I do on 
Sunday. I said I had not considered that part 
of the question. He said it must be open. I 
said yes, it should be open, no games being 
carried on, and an attempt made to improve 
the day in some way, but without giving the 
institution the character of a chapel. I men- 
tioned the reading-room on Surbiton Hill, and 
that the curate preached there once a week, 
and the poor kept away from it and called it a 
chapel. Lord Torrington said something on 
the Sunday question, advocating national 
amusement on that day. The prince saida 
few words, but not indicating directly his ap- 
proval of what Lord Torrington had said. I 
then said that I did not wish any clergyman to 
take a lead in the management, that if he took 
any part it must be only as an individual, and 
that the Dissenting minister should equally be 
admissible. There was to be no distinction of 
creed, every one was to be free to come. The 
prince agreed. 


We commend the extract which next 
follows to the attention of all and sundry 
who would at the sword’s point enforce 
total abstinence on an unwilling people. 


There was a momentary break, and I-asked 
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whether his Royal Highness had observed that 
I proposed to have an occasional dance. I 
said that our laboring population were far be- 
hind those of other countries in polish, and I 
thought an attempt might be made to intro- 
duce dancing. He agreed, but doubted wheth- 
er they would enjoy it or enter into it with 
spirit, wnless they had something to drink. 1 
said let them have tea, coffee, or lemonade. 
He said that in Scotland they were fond of 
dancing, but they wanted to have whiskey ; 
that at Osborne there was an entertainment to 
all persons employed there and the household 
once a year, generally on his (the prince’s) 
birthday, that last year one or two had too 
much, and that this year the beer given was 
not therefore so strong, and there was much 
dissatisfaction; they did not seem to enter 
into it with spirit. But he agreed that spiritu- 
ous liquors must be excluded, 


Although the prince had acquired such 
a veneering of English habits as to re- 
ceive a deputation with his back to the 
fire and his hands behind him, and 
more Georgii tertii to keep them standing, 
yet, notwithstanding his seventeen years’ 
residence in England and his frequent 
speeches in public, 


The prince’s English [as Mr. Clabon noted] 
is not perfect, he speaks with a decidedly for- 
eign accent, and once or twice he hesitated 
for aword. Lord Torrington said that this 
was unusual, that he was generally very fluent 
and that he was a little nervous at seeing a 
stranger, as he generally is. I felt nervous at 
first, but the prince’s demeanor on his first 
entrance put me at once at my ease.* 


This same first chapter also supplies 
us with an illustration of Mr. McCarthy’s 
statement that the prince was “best un- 
derstood and most cordially appreciated 
among the poorer classes of his wife’s 
subjects.” Before the prince’s election 
to the mastership of the Legge 9 House, 
that very hard-working class of laborers, 
the ballast-heavers of the port of London, 
to quote their own statement of their case 
in a memorial presented to the queen 
after the prince’s death, — 


could only get work through a body of river-side 

ublicans and middle-men who made us drink 

efore they would give us a job, made us drink 
while at it, and kept us waiting for our wages, 
and drinking after we had done our work, so 
that we could only take half our wages home 
to our families, and that half often reached 
them, too, through a drunkard’s hands. The 
consequence was that we were in a pitiable 


* Life, vol. iv., pp. 8,9, 10. It is evident from the 
“Life” passim that the prince’s diary and his letters 
to the queen and to other members of the royal family 
were always written in German, and we suspect that 
German was the language in which the family usually 
conversed. 


state; this truck drinking system was ruining 
us body and soul, and our families too. 


They appealed to the prince, who con- 
sulted with Lord Cardwell, then president 
of the Board of Trade, and a clause was 
inserted in the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1853, which placed the ballast-heavers 
under the control of the Corporation of 
the Trinity House. The result we will 
describe in the words of their own me- 
morial : — 


At once our wrongs were redressed, and the 
system that ruined us swept away. The good 
prince and the brethren * whom he led framed 
rules for our employment which secured us a 
fair wage for our very hard toil, they let us 
take it home to our families unclipt ; they gave 
us a room to wait infor our work, and sup- 
plied it with papers and books; they encour- 
aged us to form a sick benefit society, and in 
every way strove to promote our welfare. 
Your Majesty may well imagine what a change 
this was to us; from the publicans and grasp- 
ing middle-men seeking our money at the cost 
of our lives, to Albert the Good and his gen- 
erous brethren desiring only our good! At 
one dead lift they raised us from the drunk- 
ard’s life and the drunkard’s fate to the com- 
fort and respectability of the fairly paid, hard- 
toiling English working man. We should 
like (they add) to have a representation of him 
in the room that he and the brethren gave us; 
we should like to see his kind and earnest face 
looking on us as we daily partake of the boon 
he has secured us, “and they asked for a 
framed engraving of the prince” as a remem- 
brance of our benefactor, and as a “‘ reminder 
that we, in our humble way, should strive to 
be, as husbands, fathers, and men, what he 
was,” 


This request was at once granted, and 
the engraving sent with an assurance 
“that of all the tokens of sympathy sub- 
mitted to the queen in her grief, none 
was more in harmony with her feelings 
than the simple and unpretending tribute 
from these honest, hard-working men.” f 

We have spoken of the prince’s qual- 
ifications as a social reformer and of his 
eminent services in that capacity, but 
there is another subject also lying outside 
the political arena in which the prince’s 
influence was strongly and beneficially 
exerted — viz., the sphere of art — he laid 
no claim to be a distinguished artist. 
Persons in our position, he said to Lady 
Bloomfield, can never be that. 


It takes the study of a whole life to become 
that, and we have too many other duties to 
perform to give the time necessary to any one 


* J.e. of the Trinity House. 





t Life, vol. iv., p. 34. 
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particular branch of art. Our business is not 
so much to create as to learn, to appreciate 
and understand the works of others, and we 
can never do this till we have realized the 
difficulties to be overcome. 


What follows admirably illustrates the 
painstaking character of the man, and 
shows that if genius be rightly defined 
“as unlimited capacity for taking pains” 


then the prince was, beyond all controversy, a 
man of genius. Acting on this principle my- 
self, I have always tried to learn the rudiments 
of art as much as possible. For instance, I 
learned oil painting, water-colors, etching, 
lithography ; and in music I learned thorough- 
bass, the pianoforte, organ, and singing — not, 
of course, with a view of doing anything worth 
looking at or hearing, but simply to enable me 
to judge and appreciate the works of others.* 


From the prince’s address at the open- 
ing of the Art Treasures Exhibition at 
Manchester (1857) we make this extract, 
as showing the spirit in which he sug- 
gested important reforms in the arrange- 
ment of the pictures in our national 
collections. 


If [he said] art is the purest expression of 
the state of moral and religious culture and of 
general civilization, of any age or people, an 
historical and chronological review given at 
one glance cannot fail to impress us with a 
just appreciation of the peculiar character- 
istics of the different periods and countries, 
the works of which are here exhibited to us, 
and of the influence which they have exercised 
upon each other. In comparing these works 
with those of our own age and country, while 
we may well be proud of the immense develop- 
ment of knowledge and power of production 


which we possess, we have reason also for]... 


humility in contemplating the refinement of 
feeling and intensity of thought manifested in 
the work of the older schools. f 


In conformity with the principle here 
enunciated he had previously made this 
suggestion to the executive committee of 
the Manchester exhibition. 


If the collection we propose to form were 
made to illustrate the history of art in a chron- 
ological and systematic arrangement, it would 
speak powerfully to the public mind, and en- 
able, in a practical way, the most uneducated 
eye to gather the kessons which ages of thought 
and scientific research have attempted to ab- 
Stract.f 


This principle of “chronological and 
Systematic arrangement” he ceased not 
to impress upon the governing bodies of 
all the national collections, with the result 


* Life, vol. iv., pp. 15, 16. 
(mas 
+ Ibid. p. 35. 





thus stated by Mr. George Scharf in his 
“ Essay on the Royal Picture-Galleries.” 


All the pictures are now in the course of a 
better system of arrangement. These changes 
are the result of a thoroughly matured scheme 
laid down by the late prince consort, and it 
may indeed be said that all the good now per- 
formed in respect to our national collections of 
art is but a realization of his wise and benefi- 
cent intentions.* 


Mr. McCarthy remarks that “the death 
of William IV. may be fairly regarded as 
having closed an era of our history. 
With him we may believe ended the reign 
of personal government in England.” ¢ 
In face of the disclosures as to the rela- 
tions between the queen and the prince 
on the one hand, and successive minis- 
tries on the other, contained in the first 
three volumes of the “ Life,” it was diffi- 
cult to hold this belief, and by the publi- 
cation of the fourth, that difficulty is much 
increased. Here, again, we adopt the lan- 
guage of Mr. Gladstone — the language, 
as he says himself, of “one whose own 
life has been greatly absorbed in working 
with others the institutions of his own 
country,” and who therefore has had op- 
portunities of observing and acquiring 
experience as to their working, which Mr. 
McCarthy has not enjoyed. 


The weighty business of kingship has in 
modern times been undergoing a subtle and 
silent, yet an almost entire transformation, and 
in this country at least the process has reached 
its maturity. Neither the nature nor the ex- 
tent of this change appear as yet to have be- 
come familiar to the ordinary run of observers. 
Many did not advert to the fact that the 
character of the royal office had been altered, 
while those who believed in the change for the 
most part believed also that this great function 
was now emptied of its force, and reduced to 
an illusion. Both were alike in error; in an 
error which it is not easy to correct by a sum- 
mary description. The nearest approach to 
an account combining truth and brevity would, 
perhaps, be found in the statement, that while 
in extent the change has been at least inwardly 
nothing less than a transformation, its sub- 
stance may chiefly be perceived in a beneficial 
substitution of influence for power. 


Again — 


The amount of that influence must vary 
greatly, according to character, to capacity, to 
experience in affairs, to tact in the application 
of a pressure which is never to be carried to 
extremes, to patience in keeping up the con- 
tinuity of a multitudinous supervision, and, 
lastly, to close presence at the seat of govern- 


* Life, vol. iv., p. 15. 
t History of Our Own Times, vol. i., p. 1. 
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ment ; for in many of its necessary operations 
time is the most essential of all elements and 
the most scarce.* 


The present volume from beginning to 
end is full of proofs of Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement. 

We will now proceed to | pow ee on 
the chief sayings and doings of the prince, 
which are recorded in this volume. It 
opens with the year 1857 —a year memio- 
rable for many events, one of, the earliest 
of which was the defeat of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s government on Mr. Cobden’s reso- 
lution—as to the affair of the lorcha 
“ Arrow” —the dissolution of Parliament 
and the consequent general election, 
when Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Milner Gibson, and many of the Peelites 
lost their seats. The prince, writing 
to the Duchess Dowager of Coburg, 
says :— 


Our elections will be over this week, the 
ministry have gained twenty-four counties and 
twenty towns, and the apostles of peace have 
been turned out by the people neck and crop. 
Not because the people do not love peace and 
are not greedy of money [These last words 
are significant, the prince writing privately to 
another foreigner cannot resist the opportunity 
of a sneer at the people of the country which 
had adopted him], but because they love their 
own importance and their own honor, and will 
not submit to be tyrannized over by the peace- 
at-any-price people.t 


This is equally inaccurate and unjust. 
The resolution which brought about the 
dissolution did not deny that England 
might have cause of complaint against 
China for non-fulfilment of treaty obliga- 
tions, it merely affirmed that the papers 
laid on the table failed to establish satis- 
factory grounds for the violent measures 
resorted to in the affair of the “ Arrow,” 
and resolved that a select committee be 
appointed to inquire into the state of our 
commercial relations with China. 

Those who are well informed on the 
opinions of Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and 
Mr. Gibson, will be amused at the prince 
applying to them the irrational and vulgar 
phrase of “ peace-at-any-price people,” but 
the resolution, though drawn up by Mr. 
Milner Gibson and moved by Mr. Cobden, 
was supported by the speeches and votes 
of men to whom this slang term could in 
no sense be applied. These were — Lord 
oe Russell, Sir E. B. Lytton, Mr. S. 

arren, Mr. Whiteside, Sir James Gra- 


* Gleanings, vol. i., pp. 35, 36, 41, 212. Vide also 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Speech. — 
Life, vol. iv., p. 26, 





ham, Sir R. Phillimore, Sir Frederick 
Thesiger, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer, Mr. Henley, Mr, Gladstone, 
and Mr. Disraeli. In fact, as has been 
well said, by the whole character and 
oratorical power of the House, save what 
was possessed by ministerial office-holders 
and office-seekers.* 

The same letter contains also the first 
of many intimations scattered through 
this volume, that the prince’s health was 
even then declining. “I get on prett 
well in spite of a weak stomach, wit 
which I came into the world, and which I 
shall take with me to my grave.” ft 

Much of the prince’s energy this year 
was given to the counteracting the plots, 
real or imaginary, of Russia to under- 
mine the Anglo-French alliance. The 
only overt act that could be laid hold of 
was the visit to Paris of him, whom Lord 
Clarendon called “that extremely well- 
veneered gentleman, the grand duke 
Constantine,” but of whom the prince, in 
a letter to the emperor of the French to 
which we shall again refer, said : — 


For him oly Russia, its beliefs, its preju- 
dices, its errors, and its faults, the paganism 
of its religion, the barbarism of its popula- 
tions, are objects of the most profound venera- 
tion. He adores them with a blind and ardent 
faith. In a word, he appeared to me, in all 
the conversations which I had with him, so 
profoundly Oriental in all his views and aspira- 
tions, that it struck me as impossible to make 
him comprehend the ideas and the sentiments 
of the West, or to get him to appreciate and 
still less to like them. 


On occasion of the birth of the Prin- 
cess Beatrice, the emperor of the French 
wrote to the queen a cordial letter of con- 
gratulation, in which, referring to the ap- 
proaching visit to Paris of the grand 
duke Constantine, he said: — 


Iam grieved to see that the English wish 
to attach a significance to this visit which does 
not belong to it. We are gratified here by 
the good will and courtesy shown to us by 
Russia, but this in no way weakens the inter- 
est and the feelings by which we are bound to 
England. 


This very reasonable remark gave op- 
portunity to the prince, who, on behalf of 
the queen, replied to the imperial letter to 
improve the occasion by addressing to the 
emperor a lecture in the very style and 
spirit of a German professor. We can 
quote only its principal argument. 


* Vide Sir Louis Mallet’s introductory essay to 
“The Political Writings of Richard Cobden.” Lon- 
don: W. Ridgway. 1878 

t Life, vol. iv., p. 26 
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In the present case what renders the En- 
glish public and press more sensitive is the 
fact that, possessing as they do great political 
knowledge and experience, they probe to their 
foundation the bases of our alliance; they 
study the causes which render it so desirable, 
and so work with all the greater ardor to pre- 
serve it. Now they find that this alliance is 
based upon the two nations being on the same 
level of civilization, upon a mutual desire to 
develop as much as possible sciences, arts, 
letters, commerce, etc., etc., upon our close 
vicinity to each other, which makes a good 
understanding necessary, and upon the well- 
being and the happiness of the two countries, 
which are bound so intimately together. 

If, on the other hand, they ask what might 
be the basis of an alliance with Russia, they 
find that there is a complete dissimilitude of 
views, of feelings, and of ideas; that in the 
eyes of Russia western civilization, far from 
having any title to be encouraged, is the enemy 
that ought, above all others, to be resisted ; 
and that there exists between the two such an 
absence of mutual interests that in truth if the 
one ceased to exist the other would scarcely 
be affected. Thus they conclude that, not- 
withstanding these fundamental differences, 
the Russian alliance is desired or sought for, 
this alliance can have for its basis nothing but 
an external and purely political motive. Im- 
mediately all Europe sets to work to reflect, 
and asks itself what this motive is ; confidence 
is shaken; England naturally is the first to 
take the alarm which is soon shared equally 
by the rest of the world. The queen and my- 
self personally are convinced your Majesty has 
no intention of this kind, as, so far as we are 
concerned, the fresh assurances on this subject 
which your Majesty has been pleased to give 
in your last letter were superfluous.* 


The emperor’s reply was equally calm 
and statesmanlike. 


Your reflections (he wrote to the prince) 
appear to me most just, but I answer them by 
this simple remark, when one is following a 
plain, straightforward course, when without 
making advances one is simply meeting civil- 
ities with civilities (de bons procédés par pro- 
cédés éguivalents), why disgust oneself about 
the mistakes of public opinion? And, besides, 
how are they to be prevented, if they exist, 
although one’s conduct gives no kind of war- 
rant for them. 


“This,” says Mr. Martin, “was no 
doubt written inall sincerity.” Weagree 
with Mr. Martin, but it is plain that from 
this time the emperor and his policy were 
the objects of the ever-increasing jealousy 
and suspicion of the queen and prince. 


This spring of 1857 saw the final de- 
parture from England of Baron Stockmar, 


* Life, vol. iv. pp. 26-33. 
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who announced to King Leopold that he 
should this year be seventy, and “that he 
was no longer equal, mentally or phys- 
ically, to perform the laborious and ex- 
hausting office of a paternal friend and 
trusted confessor. I must say good-bye, 
he adds, and this time forever.” * 

He accordingly departed, but as Mr. 
Martin says, “however unfit he might 
think himself, Baron Stockmar was never- 
theless to be to the last the prince’s pa- 
ternal friend and trusted confessor.” 
This is true, unless, indeed, it be not more 
accurate to say that he was rather the 
prince’s director than his confessor. But 
be that as it may, both offices are as un- 
known, indeed repugnant, to the British 
Constitution as is that of ‘“ permanent 
irresponsible minister.” 

We only notice the prince’s complaint 
that, during the few days the court were 
in London this spring, “he was almost 
done to death with questions and stupid 
details for the season (all crammed into so 
short a space), for levees, drawing-rooms, 
the christening, balls and concerts, the 
Crystal Palace festival, royal visits, 
Bertie’s Continental tour, etc.” ¢ for the 
purpose of observing that it shows that 
the activity of his mind and his growing 
love of personal interference in everything 
almost amounted to a disease. Surely, 
there were around him officials who cod 
have arranged those “stupid details” 
without the prince being “almost done to 
death about them.” 

This season was a more than usually 
busy one for the prince, who, amidst his 
many engagements, found at least one 
more congenial to him than the “stupid 
details,” of which he complained. He 
presided over the first meeting of the Ed- 
ucational Conference of 1857, the main 
object of which was to consider what 
means could be devised to induce the 
poorer classes to keep their children at 
school a sufficient time to give them a 
chance of real education. “ Political and 
theological antagonisms ” the prince wrote 
to Stockmar, “make the subject an ex- 
tremely ticklish one. . . . One’s nervous 
system, therefore, has something to en- 
dure.” In fact, as the prince, in his ad- 
dress stated, “he should have thought it 
inconsistent with the position which he 
occupied and with the duty which he owed 
to the queen and the country at large “to 
take the chair at the Conference” if the 
conflicting views of those who favored 


* Life, vol. iv., pp. 40-41. 
t Ibid. Pp. 56. . 
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State schools, or voluntary schools, where 
the instruction should be purely secular, 
or those where religious instruction was 
the basis of the education, were to have 
been discussed at the Conference.” The 
necessity of neutrality on these questions 
justifies Stockmar’s opinion of the Con- 
ference in which those who remember its 
proceedings will concur that in “dealing 
with a difficult subject, for the practical 
solution of which no measures could be 
proposed or set in motion, the conference, 
according to his (Stockmar’s) notions, 
could have no result beyond furnishing a 
sound view of the state of the case, and 
pave the way to its being dealt with here- 
after.” We have space for one extract 
only from the prince’s address, and we 
select it not only as another illustration of 
the prince’s ability as a social reformer, 
but because it points out a difficulty to 
which some of the more zealous friends 
of compulsory education do not, we think, 
give sufficient weight. To the lethargy 
and indifference of parents as to the duty 
of educating their children much of the 
evil the Conference wished to remedy is 
to be ascribed, but much also is due to 
several economical conditions of an intri- 
cate and difficult kind. The lethargy and 
indifference of parents might in time be 
overcome; but to give the prince’s own 
words : — 


The other root of the evil is a more delicate 
question and will require the nicest care in 
handling, for there you cut into the very quick 
of the working man’s condition. His children 
are not only his offspring, to be reared fora 
future independent position, but they consti- 
tute part of his productive power, and work 
with him for the staff of life, the daughters are 
especially the handmaids of the house, the 
assistants of the mother, the nurses of the 
younger children, the aged, and the sick.* 


This is the true statement of the diffi- 
culty which can only be appreciated by 
those who live in our country parishes, 
and it is one of which up to the present 
time social science seems unable to find a 
solution. 

At this time the prince had a full and in- 
teresting interview with M. De Tocque- 
ville, whose panegyric on the prince, 
contained in a letter to the late Lady 
Theresa Louis, we cannot forbear to 
transcribe. 


Je ne saurai vous dire (surtout dans un 
postcriptum) combien j’ai été frappé et charmé 
de la justesse de son esprit. J’ai rarement 
rencontré un homme aussi distingué, et n’ai 


* Life, vol. iv. pp. 57-61. 





jamais approché d’un prince qui. m’a paru, & 
tout prendre, aussi remarquable, et j’ai pu lui 
dire sans flatterie, en le quittant; qui parmi 
toutes les choses dignes de souvenir que je 
venais de voir en Angleterre, celle qui m’avait 
le plus frappé était la conversation que nous 
venions d’avoir. Vous étes heureux de trou- 
ver un tel homme si prés du tréne. 


The nature and spirit of the conversa- 
tion between the prince and the philoso- 
pher we gather from a sentence of the 
prince’s letter to Stockmar, sending him 
the passage above quoted. “I maintained 
your views and principles, which have be- 
come my own.” * 

At the close of the session the prince 
devoted himself to the more practical 
object of preventing the rupture of the 
Anglo-French alliance, which on account 
of the difficulties which arose in carrying 
out the details of the Treaty of Paris, and 
especially the arrangements as to the Da- 
nubian Principalities, had lately seemed 
to be imminent. The emperor of the 
French, who was sincerely desirous of pre- 
venting the rupture, proposed a friendly 
visit to the queen at Osborne, for the pur- 
pose of a conference on the points in dis- 
pute between the powers. After some 
slight demur on the queen’s part, the visit 
took place in August, 1857. The official 
negotiations were, of course, left in the 
hands of Lords Palmerston and Claren- 
don, who came to Osborne to conduct the 
negotiations with the emperor and his 
ministers, M.M. Walewski and Persigny, 
who accompanied him to England. UgIti- 
mately a compromise was agreed on, and 
the theentencd rupture of the alliance 
averted. But although the negotiations 
proper were conducted according to con- 
stitutional usage by the queen’s respon- 
sible ministers, private conferences took 
place between the emperor and the prince 
with the full consent of Lord Palmerston, 
who remarked to the queen, “ The prince 
can say many things which we cannot.” 
We deviate from our narrative for a 
moment to corroborate Lord Palmer- 
ston’s opinion by that of Mr. Gladstone, 
who, speaking of the political influence of 
the sovereign, says: ‘‘ Personal and do- 
mestic relations with the ruling families 
abroad give openings, in delicate cases, 
for saying more, and saying it at once 


jmore gently and more efficaciously, than 


could be ventured in the more formal cor- 
respondence and wider contacts of govern- 
ments.” ¢ At these conferences the prince 


* Life, pp. 69, 
t Ghesakign, vol. i.y DP. 41 
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notes in his diary that the emperor ex- 
plained his whole policy, and “ I honestly 
gave him my opinion on all points.” The 
prince’s memorandum of these conversa- 
tions fills thirteen pages of the volume be- 
fore us, and though interesting, is too 
long for us to transcribe. 

The chief subject discussed at these 
conferences was the union of the Danu- 
bian Principalities, a subject which has 
lost the interest which it had in 1857. On 

eneral political questions we make the 
ollowing extracts from the prince’s memo- 
randum. 

The prince put to the emperor the fol- 
lowing question, to which he says : — 


I begged he would give me an honest and an 
open answer. Do you really care for the con- 
tinuance of the integrity of the Turkish em- 
pire? This is with us a principle for which 
we have entered into the French alliance, for 
which we have made endless sacrifices in blood 
and treasure, and which we are determined to 
maintain ‘with all the energy we possess. 

The emperor said he would be quite honest 
and open. If I asked him as a private individ- 
ual, he did not care for it, and could not 
muster up any sympathy for such a sorry set as 
the Turks. I interrupted, that I thought as 
much. But he added—lIf you ask me as an 
homme politique c’est une autre chose. ... Iam, 
of course, not prepared to abandon the original 
object of our alliance for which France also 
has made great sacrifices. 


The emperor in another conversation 
regretted how often England and France 
misunderstood each other. 


I (the prince) joined in this regret, but 
thought the circumstances not unnatural con- 
sidering the difference of the nations. Nations 
had their natural history like animals, which 
must be taken into account, if they are to judge 
of each other correctly, just as a sparrow did 
not eat meat, and an owl could not be expected 
to live on seeds, so the ruling point with 
France was the point d’honneur which she 
often placed on matters which Englishmen 
could not understand. On the other hand, 
England was ruled by interest and principle. 
The English are slow in taking up a line, 
which must itself be first proved to them to be 
just in principle and for their real interest. 
When this is done, and the line is once taken, 
they will cling to it with persevering tenacity, 
and no change of ministers or men will have 
the slightest influence upon it. 


The announcement, by the emperor, of 
an approaching meeting between him and 
the emperor of Russia drew from the 
prince the following characteristic re- 
marks upon the English press : — 


I said, he must not be astonished if our 
press should not show much reserve on the 
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occasion, for although understanding general 
politics, and the special interests of England 
very well, and although most ably written, it 
was not written by men conspicuous for /es 
sentiments tres evés, We then talked at length 
on the state of France, and on French politics. 
I asked him whether he had read Tocqueville’s 
book “ Z’ancien regime et la Revolution.” Ue 
answered that he had, and praised its style, 
but complained of the difficulty of doing any- 
thing, as the esprit de /a nation was so contrary 
to any self-government, of which he gave me 
some curious and even ludicrous instances. 
He added, however, that what made France 
weak within, viz., Za centralization, made her 
strong without. He preferred the state of 
England, but it could not be imitated in 
France. 


The emperor’s mind was at this time 
much exercised as to the revision of the 
map of Europe, and he more than once 
referred to this topic in these conversa- 
tions with the prince. “He said that he 
adhered to this conviction that the peace 
of Europe could never be lasting until 
the treaties of 1815 were revised, ‘but he 
admitted that he had seen again, that 
these were much greater difficulties than 
he had supposed.” 

This broaching by the emperor of what 
Lord Clarendon called his “ map-makin 
projects,” drew from the prince the fok 
lowing straightforward and business-like 
reply : — 

I said that this was a most delicate question, 
and so full of danger, that it required the 
greatest care how it was touched. As for my- 
self I could not see for the life of me how it 
was to be done. No one would run the risk 
of resettling the Jegal status of Europe without 
great advantages to himself. Now, if every- 
body was to get great advantages to them- 
selves at the expense of the others, they would 
defend themselves to the last. 


The prince expatiated “a little on the 
Holstein question which appeared to bore 
the emperor as ‘¢rés compligué?” In 
holding this opinion, the emperor was not 
solitary. “ At one time, said Mr. Cobden 
to a friend, I used to glance through the 
pamphlets on the Schleswig question, but 
I have grown wiser by experience and I 
never feel safe now until I have put them 
in the fire. I am sure that no friend 
would send me the nonsense that is writ- 
ten on that subject, were I even a clerk 
in the Foreign Office, or a German biblio- 
maniac.” * 

The prince also ventured to express his 
opinion on the danger to which the em- 
peror “exposed himself by not taking a 


* Richard Cobden at Home, by F. M. E., p. 28. 
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minister with him, when he stayed away 
from Paris, and then treating important 
and complicated affairs quite by himself. 
The emperor’s habitual indolence is 
shown in his reply. He answered,— 


He felt this; but he could not correspond 
with so many different ministers, and he could 
not take them all with him. He felt the ne- 
cessity of getting some one to act as his chief 
minister, mazs ou trouver l'homme. 

I agreed in the difficulty, but urged also the 
necessity of having an organ capable of seizing 
his views and giving them that form which 
would ensure their success. No monarch had 
been great without having a great minister. 


The immediate result of this inter- 
course between the emperor and the 
prince was to revive and deepen the 
strongly favorable impressions made on 
Louis Napoleon by the prince at their first 
acquaintance. 


I believe (wrote the emperor to the queen, a 
few days after his return to France,) that after 
passing a few days in your Majesty’s society 
one becomes better; just as when one has 
learned to appreciate the various knowledge 
and the exalted judgment of the prince, one 

oes away from him more advanced in one’s 
ideas and more disposed to do good. Deign, 
madam, I beseech you, to say to him who so 
nobly shares your lot, that I entertain for him 
the highest esteem, and the most unqualified 
friendship ; in saying this, I say how much 
value I place upon hisc’est a dire, combien je liens 
@ la sienne. I cannot (replied the queen) con- 
test the favorable opinion which your Majesty 
has formed of my beloved husband, because I 
know that he deserves it, as he has no other 
ambition than that of doing good and of mak- 
ing himself useful where he can. In a posi- 
tion so isolated as ours we can find no greater 
consolation, no support more sure than the 
sympathy and counsel of him or her who is 
called to share our lot in life, and the dear 
empress with her generous impulses is your 
guardian angel, as the prince is my true friend. 


“You are already aware (wrote Lord 
Cowley * from Paris to Lord Clarendon f) 
of the high opinion which the emperor 
entertained of the prince consort’s judg- 
ment and abilities, and this opinion ap- 
pears, if possible, to have been augmented. 
I cannot doubt that H.R.H. made a deep 
impression on, and I trust will exercise 
a salutary influence over, the imperial 
mind. This at all events must be said for 
the emperor, that he is open to convic- 
tion, and that good judgment and sound 
sense make an impression on him. Un- 
fortunately he finds little of the kind to 
consult in this country.” 


* Then our ambassador in Paris. 





t Then foreign secretary. 
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The emperor’s letter, and also one 
equally affectionate from the empress, 
were sent by the queen to Lord Palmer- 
ston. We extract this sentence from his 
letter to her Majesty as an illustration of 
the intrinsic good nature and generosity 
of his character,* for he certainly had 
been hardly dealt with both by the queen 
and the prince. 


The fact is, that nobody can come into per- 
sonal intercourse with the queen and prince 
without being impressed with the same senti- 
ments which these letters convey.t 


The pleasing impression made on our 
royal family at the first visit of their im- 
perial guests was deepened by their sec- 
ond. 


Nothing (wrote the queen to her uncle, King 
Leopold) could be more amiable, kind, pleas- 
ant than both Majesties were. They are most 
agreeable guests, and as for her we are all in 
love with her, and wish you knew her... . 
Albert, who is seldom much pleased with 
ladies or princesses, is very fond of her, and 
her great ally.¢ 


Another of the great events of 1857 was 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, the 
story of which Mr. Martin tells at length; 
but we must confine ourselves to the 
prince’s own part in relation to it. He 
was soon dissatisfied with the action of 
the ministry in their dealing with this 
rebellion. So early after the arrival of 
the news of the outbreak as the 2oth July, 
the prince wrote to Stockmar: “ Our min- 
istry is by no means up to the mark; as 
little as it was in the last war; and after 
that experience, still more to blame,” § a 
remark in which no unprejudiced reader 
of Mr. Martin’s narrative will concur. 
And a few days after the prince wrote to 
the crown prince of Prussia : || “‘ The Eng- 
lish public is calm and composed, the 
ministry too calm for my notion, and 
therefore we are constantly digging our 
spears into their sides.” { This operation 
of the “joint digging of the spears” was 
carried on so persistently and with such 
spirit that at length — as it appears from 
Lord Palmerston’s letter we are about to 
quote —it ended in the queen — no doubt 
at the instigation of her permanent min- 
ister — taking the unprecedented step of 
telling her prime minister what on a 
certain unspecified occasion she would, 


* “ After all Palmerston was a very generous enemy,” 
were among the last words uttered by Richard Cobden. 

t Life, vol. iv., c. 79, pp. 93-114. 

¢ Ibid. p. 95. 

§ Life, p. 84. 

l| Now the emperor of Germany. 

7 Life, vol. iv., p. 88. 
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had she filled his place, have said in the 
House of Commons, and therefore by 
insinuation complaining that he had not 
said it, and blaming him inasmuch as he 
had not so spoken. This was too much 
even for the much-enduring Palmerston, 
and he replied to the queen in a charac- 
teristic letter, which, although it does not 
relate to the prince, we cannot deny our- 
selves the pleasure of rng pe | The 
many who still remember Lord Palmer- 
ston’s later years in the House of Com- 
mons will, on reading this letter, recall 
the tone and manner of the replies in 
which he used good-naturedly to banter a 
troublesome opponent or get rid of an 
awkward subject. 


Viscount Palmerston presents his humble 
duty to your Majesty, and has had the honor 
to receive your Majesty’s communication of 
yesterday, stating what your Majesty would 
have said if your Majesty had been in the 
House of Commons. 

Viscount Palmerston may perhaps be per- 
mitted to take the liberty of saying that it is 
fortunate for those from whose opinions your 
Majesty differs that your Majesty is not in the 
House of Commons, for they would have had 
to encounter a formidable antagonist in argu- 
ment; although, on the other hand, those 
whose opinions your Majesty approves would 
have had the support of a powerful ally in de- 
bate. But with regard to the arrangements in 
connection with the state of affairs in India, 
Viscount Palmerston can assure your Majesty 
that the government are taking, and will not 
fail to continue to take, every measure which 
may appear well adapted to the emergency ; 
but measures are sometimes best calculated to 
succeed which follow each other step by step.* 


There can be no doubt that Lord Pal- 
merston’s generous forgetfulness of the 
events of 1851-52, was not met by the 
queen and the prince in the same spirit. 
Mr. M‘Carthy well describes the relation 
between the queen and the prince on the 
one hand roe the premier on the other. 
“ That the feeling of the queen and the 
prince had long been against him (Lord 
Palmerston) can hardly admit of dispute. 
Prince Albert seems not to have taken 
any pains to conceal his dislike and dis- 
trust of Palmerston.” ¢ From his “ con- 
fessor” he certainly did not. “* Palmerston 
(he wrote to Stockmar) is once more pos- 
sessed by all his juvenile levity. It is the 
misfortune of all speakers in large assem- 
blies, that because fluency and a certain 
patriotic tone produce great effect there, 
and gain great applause, nay, even politi- 


* Life, vol. iv., p. 78. 
* History of Our Own Times, vol. ii., p. 156. 
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cal influence, they imagine they have mas- 
tered the essentials of actual fact; which, 
however, give themselves no concern 
about mere talk. The French Convention 
and the Paulus Kirke * are the latest and 
most striking illustrations. I cannot sit 
quietly and see such things.” ¢ It did 
not occur to the self-satisfied man of thir- 
ty-eight who wrote this, that the man of 
seventy-three whom he treats thus lightly 
had had thirty-five years more experience 
than this critic, and that out of his sev- 
enty-three years fifty-one years had been 
uninterruptedly passed in the practical 
work of political life. 

No two men could be more unequally 
yoked together in public life than the 
prince and Lord Palmerston, in whom, as 
was said at the time of the formation of his 
first ministry in 1854, “ the nation, guided 
by an unerring instinct reposed its confi- 
dence at a time when no one seemed left to 
confide in.”{ In addition to the radical and 
insuperable differences of the prince being 
a foreigner and the minister an English- 
man a Englishmen, there were other 
differences, and even incompatibilities 
between them which are graphically 
sketched by Mr. M‘Carthy. 


Even his (the prince’s) liberalism, undoubt- 
edly a deep and genuine conviction, did not 
lead him to make much allowance for any dis- 
turbing impulses. His orderly intellectual 
nature, with little of fire or passion, was prone 
to estimate everything by the manner in which 
it stood the test of logical argument. He 
could understand arguing against a bad system 
better than he could understand the risk of 
making things worse by resisting it. Some of 
the published memoranda or other writings of 
Prince Albert are full of a curious interest as 
showing the way in which a calm, intellectual, 
and earnest man could approach some of the 
burning questions of the day with the belief 
apparently that the great antagonisms of sys- 
tems and of opposing national forces could be 
argued into moderation and persuaded into 
compromise. . . . The influence of Prince Al- 
bert would therefore be something very differ- 
ent from the impulses and desires of Lord 
Palmerston, It is hardly to be doubted that 
Palmerston sometimes acted upon this convic- 
tion. He thought he understood better than 
others not only the tendencies of events in 
foreign politics, but also the tendencies of 
English public opinion with regard to them. 
He well knew that so long as he had public 
opinion with him no influence could long pre- 


* Note by the author of the “ Life,’”’ “Where the 
Sittings of the National German Parliament were held 
in 1848-9.” 

t Life, vol. iv., p. 125. 

¢t Annual Summaries for a Quarter of a Century, ree 
printed from the Zimes, p. 39. 








vail against him. His knowledge of English 
public opinion was something like an instinct. 
It could always be trusted. ... He was, it 
seems almost needless to say, an incomparably 
better judge of the direction English sentiment 
was likely to take than the most acute foreigner 
put in such a place as Prince Albert’s could 
possibly hope to be again. 

Lord Palmerston was rapid in forming his 
judgments as in all his proceedings, and when 
once he had made up his mind was impatient 
of anything which seemed to him superfluous. 
Prince Albert was slow, deliberative, reflective, 
and methodical. Lord Palmerston was always 
sure he was right in every judgment he formed, 
even if it were adopted on the spur of the mo- 
ment; Prince Albert loved reconsideration, 
and was open to new argument and late con- 
viction.* 


It was not to be expected that two such 
men could act together without the rela- 
tions becoming often and highly strained. 
That no public rupture ever took place 
between them may be accounted for on a 
similar principle to that on which Lord 
Palmerston justified his reticence at the 
time of his dismissal, in 1851: that a per- 
sonal quarrel between a minister and his 
sovereign is “a step which no subject 
ought to take if he can possibly avoid it ; 
for the result of such a course must be 
either fatal to him or injurious to the 
country. If he should prove to be in the 
wrong he would be irretrievably con- 
demned; if the sovereign should be 
proved to be in the wrong, the monarchy 
would suffer.” ¢ 

In. consequence of the necessity for 
passing an Act of Indemnity to the min- 
isters for their action in reference to the 
financial crisis of 1857, the session of Par- 
liament was opened on the 3rd December, 
and on the 17th December, Lord Palmer- 
ston laid before the queen the heads of 
the plan for the future government of 
India, by its transfer from the East India 
Company to the crown. “In framing the 
measure, which was subsequently sub- 
mitted to Parliament, Lord Palmerston 
(we are told) courted the opinion of the 
prince on many points of detail, and he 
was not backward in acknowledging the 
advantage which it derived from the 
prince’s suggestions.” ¢ 

At the close of 1857 and the opening of 
1858, the prince was engaged in the prep- 
arations for the marriage of the princess 
royal with Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia. “The last year,” he wrote to 
the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, “has 


* History of Our Own Times, vol. ii., pp. 128-30. 
t Ibid. p. 136. 
t Life, vol. iv., p. 146. 
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again brought so much trouble that one is 
quite glad to leave it behind. The new 
year begins for us with the separation 
from a beloved daughter which will be 
especially painful to me. I do not, how- 
ever, let any hint of this be seen, and I 
rejoice for her in the prospect of a happy 
future.” 

The view, we may here remark, which 
this volume gives of the relations be- 
tween the prince and his eldest daughter, 
more than anything we have seen, in- 
creases our admiration alike of his amia- 
ble disposition and his moral excellence. 

The prince’s love of meddling with 
what he himself called “ stupid details,” is 
again shown in this letter, from which we 
have just quoted: “ We have innumerable 
visitors (he writes) for the wedding, and 
to find room for them all in a very limited 
palace will be a real feat of dexterity. If 
I succeed in doing this, I may take a pro- 
fessional tour as a conjuror, for the count- 
less bouquets from Herr Dobler’s hat are 
not more remarkable than the princes 
without number in Buckingham Pal- 
ace.” * 

The troubles which arose out of the 
attempt of Orsini on the life of the em- 
peror of the French began a few days 
before the 25th January, 1858, the day 
fixed for the marriage of the princess 
royal. The details of the wedding and the 
events which accompanied it are given 
from the queen’s diary with a ste 
which we confess astonishes us. We 
must, however, pass them over, and con- 
fine ourselves to the prince and his pro- 
ceedings. To Baron Stockmar, who 
“had a large share” in bringing about 
the marriage, the prince wrote on the 
wedding day : — 


It is just eighteen years since you subscribed 
my marriage contract, and were present at the 
same chapel royal on my union with Victoria. 
Uncle Leopold, whom you now forty years ago 
accompanied to London on the occasion of his 
marriage, will with myself be one of the bride’s 
supporters. These reminiscences must excite 
a special feeling within you to-day, with which 
I hope is coupled the conviction that we all 
gratefully revere in you a dear friend and wise 
counsellor. Your son will accompany Vicky ; 
my brother, who was my bridegroom’s man, 
will be present. We shall all miss you. Our 
festivities and visits, which have almost 
knocked me up, have gone off extremely well, 
and without the smallest hitch. The Prussians 
seem to be greatly pleased and to have a high 
opinion of England. Bridegroom and _ bride 
are greatly moved, the interest shown by the 


* Life, p. 150. 
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public is lively and cordial. ...4P.M., the 
ceremony is over. It was very solemn, all 
well. . . . God’s blessing be upon the young 
people, do you say Amen.* 


A few days later the prince wrote to 
the Dowager Duchess of Coburg : — 


I am now a real father-in-law, our child a 
real wife. That this looks somewhat strange 
to us you will comprehend ; not less you will 
feel that the separation forever of our dear 
daughter from the family circle makes a fright- 
ful gap in our hearts. I do not trust myself to 
think of Tuesday, on which day we are to lose 
her.t 


The account of the princess’s depar- 
ture with her husband is given with the 
same fulness of detail from the queen’s 
oe The day after, the prince wrote to 

er:— 


My heart was very full when yesterday you 
leaned your forehead on my breast to give 
vent to your tears. I am not of a demonstra- 
tive nature, and therefore you can hardly know 
how dear you have always been to me, and 
what a othou have left behind in my heart ; 
yet not in my heart, for there assuredly you 
will abide henceforth, as till now you have 
done, but in my daily life which is evermore 
reminding my heart of your absence. 


And, again, a few days later — 


Thank God everything goes on apparently 
to a wish and you seem to gain golden opin- 
ions in your favor; which naturally gives us 
extreme pleasure, both because we love you, 
and because this touches our parental pride. 
But what has given us most pleasure of all was 
the letter so overflowing with affection which 
you wrote while yet on board the yacht. 

Poor child! well did I feel the bitterness of 
your sorrow, and would so fain have smoth- 
ered it. 

Throughout all this agitated, serious, and 
very trying time (wrote the prince to Stockmar) 
the good child (the princess) has behaved 
quite admirably, and to the mingled admira- 
tion and surprise of everyone. She was so 
natural, so childlike, so dignified and firm in 
her whole bearing and demeanor, that one 
might well believe in a higher inspiration. Of 
the touching enthusiasm and sympathy of all 
ranks of the people you can form no concep- 
tion. Down to the humblest cottage the mar- 
riage has been regarded as a family affair.§ 


We regret that we cannot afford to give 
further extracts from the prince’s letters 
to his daughter at this time. The corre- 
spondence of the prince (says Mr. Martin) 
with such a child could be of no ordinary 


* Life, p. 165. 
t Ibid. p. 166. 
t Ibid. p. 169. 
§ Ibid. 171. 
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kind. All that thought and experience, 
prompted by the deepest affection, could 
suggest, were sure to be placed at her 
service (p. 175). The prince, at the first, 
continued his supervision of her studies, 
and as a fit study for her new position 
gave to her for translation a pamphlet 
called “ Karl August und die Deutsche 
Politik.” The princess performed this 
task so much to her father’s satisfaction, 
that he sent the translation to Lord Clar- 
endon, who, in acknowledging its receipt, 
wrote :— 


The fact of its being translated by the 
princess royal made me suspend all other oc- 
cupation in order to read it, which I have done 
with peculiar interest, for I felt all the time 
that being engaged in works which convey 
knowledge and stimulate inquiry and demand 
reflection has, under the guidance of your 
Royal Highness, made the princess what she 
is. Her manner which charms everybody 
would not be what it is, if it were not the 
reflection of a highly cultivated intellect, which 
with a well-trained imagination leads to the 
saying and doing of right things in right 
places.* 


The Houses reassembled, and at once 
proceeded to deal with the subject of the 
government of India. The ministerial 
measure was met with strong opposition 
by the Conservatives; but they were de- 
feated by a majority of one hundred and 
forty-five votes. In consequence of the 
representations of the French govern- 
ment as to the conspiracy against the 
emperor, which had been hatched in En- 
gland, the ministry introduced a Bill to 
Amend the Laws relating to Conspiracy 
to Murder. The first reading of the bill 
was carried by a majority of two hundred 
votes. On the second reading, however, 
Mr. Milner Gibson moved as an amend- 
ment a resolution which expressed regret 
that the government, before inviting the 
House to amend the laws of conspiracy, 
had not felt it to be their duty to answer 
a somewhat haughty and overbearing 
despatch of Count Walewski in reference 
to the Orsini affair. On a division, in 
which no less than four hundred and fifty- 
nine members voted, the amendment was 
carried by nineteen votes, and the Palmer- 
ston government was at an end. The 
premier contributed not a little to his own 
fall by his speech in reply to Mr. Gibson, 
which was marked by over-confidence in 
his own success, and by its haughty and 
even contemptuous treatment of Mr. Gib- 
son, who listened to the premier with 


* Life, p. 174. 
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calm indifference, and to quote Lord 
Palmerston’s own words, in reference to 
himself and Lord Russell, soon had his 
“tit for tat” with the premier.* 

Of these events the prince thus wrote 
to Stockmar : — 


Here we are in the middle of a ministerial 
crisis, and of a bad state of matters in politics. 
Lord Palmerston, who only two days ago had 
still a majority, has been hit on the same ques- 
tion. For this we have to thank the heedless 
men of Louis Napoleon, who ought to have 
known better than to suffer England to be 
insulted by his lieutenants. The excitement 
in the country is tremendous, and at this mo- 
ment Lord Palmerston is the most unpopular 
of men. It is quite ludicrous to hear his old 
worshippers talk of him. In the Lower House 
they would scarcely let him open his mouth, 
but regularly hooted him down.t The motion 
on which Radicals, Peelites, and Tories were 
able to unite against the ministry, was framed 
with extreme dexterity by Lord John in con- 
cert with Sir James Graham, and given to 
Milner Gibson to fire off. 


Here the prince was wrongly informed. 
Within forty-eight hours of the division 
on his amendment Mr. Gibson stated to 
a friend that it was his own composition, 
and it has the internal evidence of being 
worded in his own style. 


Victoria (continues the prince) has entrusted 
Lord Derby with the formation of a new min- 
istry... . The Peelites and Lord Grey have 
refused to join him, and declined office. Thus 
we have a repetition of the old patriotic 
spirit (?), and no prospect of getting a stable 
ministry. Lord Ellenborough is a new inau- 
spicious element in the Derby administration. 
He wishes for himself India or the war de- 
partment. ... What did Lord Palmerston 
immense harm was the appointment of Lord 
Clanricarde as privy seal.} 


The sneer at some distinguished politi- 
cians conveyed by the note of interroga- 
tion in this letter shows the prince’s 
ignorance of the practical working of 

nglish Parliamentary and political life. 
Tories, Peelites, and Radicals could hon- 
orably and conscientiously join in ex- 
pressing disapproval of the conduct of 


* At the general election of 1857, Mr. Gibson and 
Mr. Bright lost their seats for Manchester, and Mr. 
Cobden was defeated at Huddersfield, in both cases 
through ministerial intrigues. Mr. Bright was elected 
for Birmingham:in the summer of 1857, and Mr. Gib- 
son for Ashton in December following. 

+ Mr. Evelyn Ashley in his ‘‘ Life of Lord Palmer- 
ston,” admits, “that his manner had become more 
brusque and dictatorial than was altogether pleasing to 
the members,” quoted by Mr. Martin, vol. iv., p. 189. 

t Ibid. p. 492. ‘‘It will take the appointment of a 
great many Low Church bishops to enable the govern- 
ment to get over the appointment of Clanricarde,” was 
Sir James Graham’s comment on hearing of it. 





the Palmerston ministry in reference to 
the Orsini affair, and equally honorably 
and conscientiously decline to join a min- 
istry whose leaders had “ pronounced vio- 
lently ” against the annexation to the 
crown of the government of India which 
had been approved by a majority of the 
House of Commons, and whose views on 
reform, which it was then admitted 
must be soon dealt with, were unknown. 
The second Derby government was now 
formed, of which the prince wrote to 
Stockmar: “It is somewhat better than 
the last, viz., 47s last, but whether it can 
stand, ‘the gods only know.’” The new 
ministry, in spite of their opposition to the 
Indian policy of their predecessors, felt 
compelled to propose immediate legisla- 
tion on the question, and accordingly in- 
troduced a bill of their own. This meas- 
ure, for which Lord Ellenborough, who 
had taken the Indian department, was 
responsible, contained a proposal which 
was opposed equally by the queen, the 
prince, Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Bright. 
With the characteristic plainness of 
speech common to both these eminent 
men, Mr. Roebuck called it “a sham,” 
and Mr. Bright said it savored of “ what 
was generally called clap-trap.” 

This proposal was that of a council for 
the government of India, five members 
were tobeelected. London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast, were each to 
have the power of electing one. The 
prince’s objection to it will be found 
stated at p. 201, but the interest of the 
subject is gone by. We refer to the pro- 
posal only because of the singular combi- 
nation of political thinkers who opposed 
it, and because it further illustrates Mr. 
M‘Carthy’s remark that there was greater 
sympathy between the prince and the 
Radicals than between the prince and 
either the Whigs or the Conservatives. 
At this time the prince wrote to Stock- 
mar, — 

I never remember to have had so much to do 
as I have had lately. The change of govern- 
ment, the Indian Bill, the French difficulties, 
the educational requirements, etc., etc., have 
especially contributed to this. With France 
matters have once more been put upon a good 
footing. Her ruler, however, required a les- 
son.* 

This and similar complaints or state- 
ments in this volume force on us the con- 
viction that had the prince concentrated 
his energies on fewer objects, and not 
diffused it so widely, his influence would 


* Life, p. 204. 
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certainly have been on the whole more 
effective and his life probably longer. It 
was not on political subjects only that 
the prince unbosomed himself to his 
“confessor.” He kept him informed on 
the most trivial subjects connected with 
the domestic life of the palace. He tells 
him that at the Prince of Wales’s exami- 
nation before confirmation — 


Wellesley prolonged it a full hour and Bertie 
acquitted himself extremely well. To-day we 
take the sacrament with him, that when he 
returns to London he is to take up his resi- 
dence at the White Lodge, in Richmond Park, 
so as to be away from the world, and devote 
himself exclusively to study and prepare for a 
military examination, As to Vicky (the 
princess royal), I think I shall best give you a 
glimpse into her state of mind by sending you 
a copy of her last letter to her mother. Un- 
questionably she will turn out a very distin- 
guished character, whom Prussia will have 
cause to bless. I write to her every Wednes- 
day by the courier, and every Monday receive 
a letter from her by the same channel. We 
discourse in this way on general topics, whilst 
she writes to her mother almost daily, fre- 
quently twice a day, and gives the details of 
her life. Little Beatrice is an extremely at- 
tractive, pretty, intelligent child, indeed the 
most amusing baby we have had.* 


To his sympathising “ confessor” he 
reveals his rooted distaste for Parliamen- 
tary governments and a free press. 


The ministers obviously came to a private 
understanding with Lord John. The object of 
the manceuvre possibly was merely to take the 
reins out of Lord Palmerston’s hands. The 
Radicals still entertain a bitter hatred towards 
Lord Palmerston. Meanwhile a weak govern- 
ment leads as it always does, to a further 
weakening of the power of governments which 
again leads to the advantage of the press. 


From one of the prince’s letters to the 
princess royal we extract the following 
passage, which Mr. Martin truly says is 
full of calm practical wisdom : — 


I am delighted to see by your letter of the 
24th, that you deliberate gravely upon your 
budget, and I will be most happy to look 
through it, if you send it to me; this is the 
only way to have a clear idea to one’s self of 
what one has, spends, and ought to spend. As 
this is a business of which I have had long and 
frequent experience, I will give you one rule 
for your guidance in it—viz., to set apart a 
considerable balance four Limprévu. This 
gentleman is the costliest of guests in life, and 
we shall look very blank if we have nothing to 
set before him. Therefore, keep a large mar- 
gin upon which you can draw for all that can- 


* Life, pp. 206, 7. 
t Ibid, p. 217. 
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not be calculated beforehand, and reduce all 
the expenses capable of previous estimate, 
courageously so low as to obtain for yourself a 
considerable margin. Fate, accident, time, 
and the world care very little for a previous 
estimate, but ask for their due with rude im- 
petuosity. Later retrenchments to meet them 
do not answer, because the demands of ordi- 
nary life have shaped themselves a good deal 
according to the estimates, and have thus ac- 
quired a legitimate power.* 


To Stockmar the prince writes again in 
May, 1858: “ Bertie is at Richmond for 
the sake of study. His extourage and the 
system are complete.” + The entourage 
and the system were highly, though not 
exclusively, military. Had the prince 
lived and carried out the system pursued 
with his sons to the extent he would have 
liked, which, perhaps, he would have 
found not so easy as he anticipated, the 
habits of the English royal family and of 
the court would have resembled those of 
the Prussian — which Sir James Clark, 
who, later in the year accompanied our 
royal family to Germany, thus describes: 


None of the royal family or princely class 
ever appear out of the stiff military dress. In 
all places and situations you meet military. ... 
The upper classes seem to think of nothing but 
military matters. This is very sad. } 


For the stability of our English mon- 
archy — which every sensible man wishes 
to see maintained and handed down to 
future generations unimpaired — we think 
it fortunate, that in the case of the heir 
apparent, this system did not produce its 
possible effects. The thoroughly En- 
glish character and genial manner of the 
Prince of Wales, his love of all English 
sports,and his selection for the early 
training of his sons in the navy, ever the 
most popular of the two services, joined 
to both the inclination and the ability to 
use his high position and influence for 
higher ond’ better things — witness his 
chairmanship of the British Commission 
at the late Paris Exhibition, and his more 
recent speeches, are invaluable safeguards. 
of the monarchy. Far different might, 
probably would have been, the prospects. 
of its stability, if his tone of thought and 
line of action had been those of a Prus- 
sian martinet, thinking only of military 
matters. 

The ministerial measure for the gov- 
ernment of India had made by June, 1858, 
such progress in the House of Commons 


* Life, p. 218. 

+ Ibid. p. 219. 

¢ From “ Sir James Clark’s Diary,” quoted by Mr. 
Martin, vol. iv. pp. 289-90. Notes. 
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that the chancellor of the exchequer (Mr. 
Disraeli) wrote to the queen that it might 
be considered safe. Although it is a de- 
viation from the line we laid down for 
ourselves, we must extract from this letter 
a passage most characteristic of the 
writer. It reminds us of Mephistopheles 
whispering in the ear of Marguerite, and 
it throws light on the origin of the much- 
disputed measure of the present govern- 
ment, as to the assumption by the queen 
in India of the Imperial title. 


It is, the chancellor of the exchequer really 
thinks, a wise and well-digested measure, ripe 
with the experience of the last five months of 
discussion : but it is only the ante-chamber o 
an imperial palace, and your Majesty would do 
wel] to deign to consider the steps which are 
now necessary to influence the opinions and 
affect the imaginations of the Indian populations. 
The name of your Majesty ought to be im- 
pressed upon their native life.* 


In this same month of June the prince 
paid a flying visit to his daughter in her 
new home. “I have been much gratified ” 
— he writes to Stockmar,” — “ by my visit 
here; the harmony between the young 
couple is perfect.” The mysterious and 
vacillating policy of the emperor of the 
French, at this time again imperilled the 
Anglo-French alliance, and as a remedy 
for the evil, another interview beween the 
two sovereigns was suggested. “I feel 
confident (wrote Lord Cowley to Lord 


Malmesbury ¢) that nothing does the em-| ¥ 


peror so much moral good as seeing the 
queen and prince. His confidence in 
the judgment of his Royal Highness is 
unbounded.” $ It was accordingly ar- 
ranged that the queen with the prince 
should visit the emperor at Cherbourg, 
where a great naval display was then in 
contemplation. The visit took place in 
August of that year. It was on this 
occasion that the sensitive nerves of 
Mr. Roebuck received such an alarming 
shock. Speaking to his constituents at 
Sheffield shortly afterwards, when he be- 
stowed on himself the nickname of 
“Tearem, the watch-dog,” he spoke of 
“the horror and alarm with which he had 
seen his (the emperor’s) perjured lips 
touch her (the queen’s) hallowed cheek.” 
The prince was not without a portion of 
the watch-dog spirit; when he saw the 
new works at Cherbourg and the French 
fleet, he and the queen called the atten- 
tion of Lord Malmesbury and Sir John 


* Life, p. 233. 
+ Then foreign secretary. 
t Life, vol. iv., p. 251. 





Pakington to the “necessity of strength- 
ening our munitions of war, as Cherbour; 
must become a very great peril to us. 
Owing to the ill-feeling at this time exist- 
ing between the two countries this inter- 
view — the last between these illustrious 
persons — was not without its embarrass- 
ments. ‘The emperor (notes the prince 
in his diary) looked ill, he is out of humor 
at all that is said about him in England.” 
At a dinner given by the emperor to the 
queen and prince on board the “ Bre- 
tazne,” both host and guest were much 
embarrassed, by having in this state of 
international feeling to make speeches on 
the subject of the alliance. The emperor 
during his speech “changed color,” the 
prince in his reply “once hesitated.” 
Nor were the wives of the orators exempt 
from the tremors to which on such occa- 
sions the wives of less illustrious speak- 
ersare subject. ‘I (writes the queen) sat 
shaking with my eyes cloués sur le table. 
The empress also was very nervous. I 
shook so I could not drink my cup of 
coffee.” The emperor in his speech was 
at pains to express in the strongest terms 
his unaltered devotion to the English alli- 
ance. The prince, speaking for the 
queen, skilfully caught up the tone of the 
emperor’s speech. 


You are aware, he said, that a good under- 
standing between the two countries is the con- 
stant object of the queen’s desires as it is of 
ours. She is, therefore, doubly happy to 
have the opportunity by her presence here at 
this time of joining with your endeavor to 
knit as closely as possible the bonds of friend- 
ship between the two nations. This friend- 
ship is at the root of the prosperity of both, 
and the blessing of Heaven will not be denied 
it. 

This over (continues the queen), we got up, 
and the emperor in the cabin shook Albert by 
the hand, and we all talked of the terrible 
“emotion” we had undergone. The inter- 
views, writes the prince in his journal, must 
have done good, though I am conscious of a 
change in the emperor.t 


The alarm, wisely or unwisely felt by 
the country at the naval demonstration 
at Cherbourg was shared by the prince. 
“The war preparations in the French 
marine (he wrote to the Duchess of Kent) 
are immense! Ours despicable! Our 
ministers use fine phrases, but they do 
nothing. My blood boils within me.” f 

More agreeable was the visit of the 
queen and prince to their married daugh- 
ter and her husband which followed 


* Life, pp. 263-275. 
t Ibid. p. 278. 
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their State visit to Cherbourg, and on 
their return they were gratified by the 
news that after a particularly hard exami- 
nation for the navy, “ Affie,” * had passed 
and received his appointment. The 
prince sent his son’s examination papers 
to Lord Derby, saying, “ They may inter- 
est you. He solved the mathematical 
papers without a fault, and did the trans- 
lations without a dictionary.” 

In his reply, returning the papers, 
Lord Derby in his usual vein, wrote: 
“ As I looked over them I could not but 
feel very grateful that no such examina- 
tion was necessary to qualify her Maj- 
esty’s ministers for their offices, as it 
would very seriously increase the diffi- 
culty of framing an administration.” ¢ 
The autumn was spent by the prince in 
impressing on the newly-formed govern- 
ment of India the great principles on 
which the efficiency of the military force 
in any country, and under any circum- 
stances, must depend—viz., szmpilicity, 
unity, and steadiness of system, and unity 
of command.t 


Iam at this time (he writes to Stockmar) 
but so-so; much troubled with sleeplessness 
and with my stomach. We are terribly wor- 
ried with our new Indian government.§ 


In fact, by his attempt to supervise 
every department of the government, the 
prince was wearing himself to death. 


We find (he again writes to Stockmar) the 
greatest satisfaction is having with us General 
Peel, who is now here as secretary of state. 
His likeness to his deceased brother || in man- 
ner, in his way of thinking, and in patriotic 
feeling is quite touching ; he is a pearl in the 
ministry, for he is fearless, and holds the ser- 
vice of the crown to be his first duty. He 
stands by us in our difficulties with regard to 
the organization of the Indian army which the 
Indian Council are seeking to withdraw from 
the authority of the crown, and to deal with as 
their own property.J 


This and other passages in the volume 
show that the second Derby administra- 
tion had far more of the confidence of 
the queen and the prince than was hereto- 
fore known. In the midst of all the 
prince’s public occupations, he could find 
time to give his daughter lessons in prac- 
tical wisdom. 


I am quite of your opinion (he writes to her) 
that true worldly prudence enjoins us to make 


. Ps 223. 
l| The late Sir Robert Peel. 
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no settled plans, but at the given moment to 
adopt the course which may appear to feeling 
and to reason to be the most appropriate ; and 
that by so acting the most disappointments 
will be avoided, and the greatest peace of mind 
maintained.* 


The prince might be said to take all 
Europe for his province, and not content 
with the affairs of this country and its de- 
pendencies, he took, to borrow Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words, “an active, almost an offi- 
cious, but a thoroughly patriotic interest 
in German politics ;” ¢ and Mr. Martin 
fills many pages with correspondence as to 
the assumption by the Prince of Prussia 
of the title and office of regent, to which 
we have not space to allude at length. 

Towards the close of 1858 the prince 
had an attack of illness; these attacks 
now frequently returned, and were the 
forerunners of his last and fatal illness. 
By a singular coincidence, on the 14th 
December, the day which three years 
afterwards was his last, he wrote his 
daughter warning her to take precautions 
against the disease which proved fatal to 
himself. “Fever (he wrote) is a very 
wasting illness, because it stops all the 
functions by which the nourishment of the 
body is maintained.” The same letter 
contains one of the prince’s literary judg- 
ments, of which we should be glad to 
have more. 


The poet is only great by reason that he is 
great as a philosopher. “Two Years Ago,” 
a book which I think you have read, has given 
me great pleasure by its profound knowledge 
of human nature: an insight into the relations 
between man, his actions, his desires, and 
God.t 


Our space is rapidly contracting, but 
we must find room for the prince’s criti- 
cism of Kingsley’s “ Saint’s Tragedy :”— 


I was certain (he wrote to his daughter at 
Berlin) it would not only interest and impress 
you, but that you would comprehend and grasp 
the inner spirit of the work. The substitution 
of doctrines made by stupid men for laws of 
God-made nature is the core of Catholicism ; 
the good God did not understand how to make 
his own world; nature is wicked, given over to 
destruction, a thing to be abhorred. Yet stay, 
not so, The good God made it in the begin- 
ning altogether good, and the devil has spoiled 
his handiwork ; it is, to speak properly, the 
workmanship of the last, and God is unable to 
help himself. Then comes the Church and 
helps him out of his trouble; she destroys 
this wicked, degenerate nature for him, and 
magnanimously gives him his own, 

* Life, p. 314. 
t Gleanings, vol. i., p. 64. 
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This is the true meaning of the flesh and the 
devil, as presented to the Church. Kingsley 
has depicted this work of the Church in all its 
purity in Elizabeth the saint, and the reader’s 
own nature shudders before the image of what 
the Church has substituted for God’s own 
work.* A determined and even far-reaching 
Protestantism (writes Mr. Gladstone of the 
prince) with his marked earnestness of charac- 
ter, a certain degree of theological narrowness 
inherited rather than personal, may have 
formed an ingredient in his views of the re- 
ligious system of the Latin Church. 


Elsewhere we are told on the same high 
authority that “the prince was regarded 
with some jealousy and apprehension by 
churchmen.” The letter we have quoted 
shows, we think, that these apprehensions 
were not without foundation.t 

The prince seems to have been a great 
novel-reader. We find that “ Barchester 
Towers” was no unpleasant relief to the 
perusal of Archbishop Whately’s work, 
“On the Mind,” ¢ and the “ Memoirs of 
Prince Eugene,” with which it disputed his 
attention. All novels of character had 
for him an irresistible charm. He was a 
great admirer of George Eliot. “ He rev- 
elled in her humor, and the sayings of 
Mrs. Poyser especially were on his lips 
and quoted with an aptness which brought 
out their significance with added force.” 
In sending Stockmar a copy of “ Adam 
Bede ” soon after its publication, he wrote, 
“It will amuse you by the fulness and 
variety of its sinless of human character. 
By this study, your favorite one, I find 
myself every day more and more attract- 
ed.” But fond as the prince was of high- 
class works of fiction — to read them was 
only permissible as a relaxation. “I 
should be very sorry (he wrote to the 
Prince of Wales’s tutor) that he (the prince) 
should look upon the reading of a novel 
(even of Sir Walter Scott), as a day’s 
work. ... 1am for his reading a good 
novel, but would allow this to him as an 
indulgence.” § 

With the opening of 1859 it became 
evident that the emperor of the French 
intended to make war on Austria in Italy. 
The history of that event and of those 
which preceded and followed are told in 
full by Mr. Martin. We must still con- 
fine ourselves to the prince’s part in the 
matter. To understand this it should 


* Life, p. 340. 

t Vide Gleanings, vol. i., pp. 52-59, and Ibid. pp. 
88-96, form a very interesting criticism on the religious 
position of the prince and Stockmar. 

+ Life, vol. 1v. We presume Mr. Martin means 


Whately’s ‘‘ Logic;’? we are not aware that the arch- 
ey men any work ‘‘ On the Mind.”’ 
§ Ibid. vol. iv., p. 341, and Note. 





ever be borne in mind that, as Mr. 
M‘Carthy remarks, — 


In Prince Albert there were two tendencies 
counteracting eachother. His natural sympa- 
thies were manifestly with the authority of 
thrones, His education taught him that 
thrones can only exist by virtue of their oc- 
cupants recognizing the fact that they do not 
exist of their own authority, and taking care 
that they do not become unsuited to the time.* 


We doubt, therefore, whether the move- 
ment for Italian unity had the entire and 
cordial sympathy of the prince. It was 
too democratic in its spirit and operation. 
With the first signs of the coming war 
came a modification in the opinions held 
of each other by the emperor of the 
French and the prince. The emperor, in 
a conversation with an agent of the king 
of the Belgians, without a shadow of rea- 
son accused the king of Prussia, the 
prince, and his brother, the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg, of “actively promoting a German 
league against France.” The prince, on 
his part, writing to Lord Malmesbury, 
thus described the emperor: “ He was 
born and bred a conspirator, and at his 
present age will never get out of this turn 
of mind, scheming himself and suspicious 
of others.” ft 

In our review of Mr. Martin’s third 
volume we called attention to the fact that 
the prince’s state of mind was habitually 
melancholy and morbid. A letter to 
Stockmar of the 27th of January, 1859, 
illustrates this: “‘ The ministry up to this 
time have not been able to settle a re- 
form bill. Parliament meet on the Sth. 
I am weary and out of heart.” The 
birth of his eldest grandson at this period 
made him for a time forget all weariness 
and misgiving. In the serious complica- 
tion of affairs brought about by the Italian 
policy of the emperor of the French, the 
prince regent of Prussia consulted the 
prince as to the steps to be taken by 
Prussia in certain eventualities. Adding 
that the prince’s answer would decide the 
regent’s action. 


You impose a very heavy task upon me, as 
well as a terrible responsibility (wrote the 
prince in reply), nevertheless this. shall not 
deter me from letting you read my thoughts, 
begging you, however, to regard them as 
purely personal to myself. The ministry will 
clothe theirs in their own language, and what 
they think can only be exposed through their 
own organs, 


* History of Our Times, vol. ii., p. 128. 
+ Life, vol. iv., pp. 354-5. 
¢ Ibid. vol. iv., p. 363. 
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We note with satisfaction this frank 
disclaimer of any right to speak in the 
name of the country, and also what fol- 
lows as showing on the prince’s part a 
greater appreciation than anywhere else 
expressed by him of the benefit and ad- 
vantages of free discussion in Parliament 
and the country. 


A short time ago all sorts of different opin- 
ions existed here, but time and public discus- 
sion have created a popular unanimity in the 
popular mind under the influence of which 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell felt 
they had no alternative but to become the 
echo of Lord Derby. Had you fourteen days 
back asked me the opinion of England, I could 
not have answered you in the decisive ,terms 
which the queen’s speech and the Parliament- 
ary discussion upon it now enable me to do.* 

What I have first indicated, proves wherein 
the real strength and security of government 
in these days lies, — namely, in public opinion 
formed and enlightened a free discussion. 
In that is to be sought the guiding star, and 
also the warrant for the action of govern- 
ments.t 


Attachment to the memory of the Duke 
of Wellington led the prince to give much 
time and attention to the affairs of the 
Wellington College, which was opened by 
the queen on the 29th January, 1859, on 
which occasion he presented to it “a 
library for the use of the boys, selected 
by himself, and which was the nucleus of 
the excellent library now belonging to 
the college.” Foreseeing that military 
science would be a chief if not decisive 
agent in any future European war, he de- 
voted many thousand pounds to build a 
library at Aldershot for the use of the 
officers in camp, and to provide it with a 
collection, as complete as he could make 
it, of every work of value on military his- 
tory or science. ft 

he session of 1859 will be ever memo- 
rable as that in which the Conservative 
party first appeared in the character of 
Parliamentary reformer. Mr. Martin 
tells the history of the reform bill of the 
year at excessive length, and with the un- 
concealed desire of a partisan to glorify 
the ministry. He, moreover, quotes a 
letter from Mr. Disraeli to the queen, and 
a speech of Lord (then Sir Hugh) Cairns, 
for no other discernible purpose than of 
depreciating the memory of Lord Russell, 
as in his previous volumes he attempted 


* This is explained by another =r 4 in the letter, 
viz.: “To come back to England for the moment, the 
wish is general to keep out of a controversy about Aus- 
tria and Italy.”” 

t Life, vol. iv., pp. 383-4 
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to do. The prince’s view of the matter 
we learn in a letter to Stockmar : — 


A Radical reform bill of a Conservative 
ministry is denounced as not Radical enough 
by the Liberal party (who want no reform and 
are especially afraid of a Radical one), headed 
by Lord John, whom they will not have as 
leader... . I am thoroughly disgusted, and 
yet I have just completed for the princess 
royal a treatise on the advantages of a consti- 
tutional government. 


We confess we should like to see this 
treatise, founded, no doubt, on Stockmar’s 
celebrated letter to the prince, for the 
prince gloried in avowing himself Stock- 
mar’s disciple. It must needs be a sin- 
gular exposition of constitutional govern- 
ment and its advantages.* 


It is dealt with here just at this moment 
with an utter absence of moral principle, and 
our statesmen even regard modern principles 
as not at all necessary on their part, because, 
owing to the good sense of the country, and 
the general loyalty and contentment and pros- 
perity, the consequences of the want of it are 
not immediately felt. While this is so, the 
public is perilously apathetic and indifferent 
for and against ministers, and the press is, — 
well, as it always is.T 


We do not know which most to admire 
in this wholesale indictment against our 
English statesmen —its folly, its false- 
hood, or its injustice. If there was any 
want of moral principle among our states- 
men it was entirely on the side of the 
Conservatives, for they, under the name 
of a reform bill, proposed a measure 
which would have curtailed rather than 
extended popular rights. The Liberals, 
on the other hand, were desirous that any 
reform bill should be a reality, not a 
sham, but unfortunately their leader, Lord 
Palmerston, was, as he is accurately de- 
scribed by Mr. M‘Carthy, a “ Conservative 
in home politics,” and “one who never 
even professed the slightest personal in- 
terest in any projects of political reform in 
England.”}{ In fact, what Lord Brougham 
unjustly said of Lord Melbourne he might 
truly have said of Lord Palmerston, that 
“he had a a contempt for every- 
thing of the kind.” It as inevitably, 
therefore, as naturally became the duty of 
Lord John Russell to act on this occasion 
as the leader of the Liberal party. 

In the end it will be remembered that 
the bill was defeated and Parliament dis- 


* For Mr. Gladstone’s scathing exposure of Stocke 
mar’s Constitutional Theories, see “‘ Gleanings,’’ vol. i. 
pp. 83-88. 

t Life, vol. iv., p. 410. 

+ History of Our Own Times, vol. ii., p. 124. 
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solved. At the general election which 
followed, “the six years’ Parliament” was 
elected, whose first act was to pass a vote 
of want of confidence in the Derby gov- 
ernment. This change of government 
was certainly not acceptable to the queen 
or the prince. “We are greatly pleased 
with our ministry (he wrote to Stockmar 
in April, 1859) in these trying circum- 
stances; they are wide-awake, and take a 
eat deal of trouble.”* The sovereign 
ad no course open to her but to defer to 
the vote of the representatives of the peo- 
ple; but “the whole power of the State 
(remarks Mr. Gladstone) periodically re- 
turns into the royal hands whenever a 
ministry is changed,” ¢ and on this occa- 
sion the queen, no doubt at the prince’s 
suggestion, determined to exercise this 
power according to her own judgment. 
Lords Palmerston and Russell were recon- 
ciled, and had agreed to act under which- 
ever of the two the queen should entrust 
with the task of forming a new govern- 
ment, but the queen seems to have been 
unaware of the fact, though the prince, 
before the fall of Lord Derby, wrote to 
Stockmar, “that Palmerston seems to 
have settled matters with Lord John.” 
“It appeared to the queen (writes Mr. 
Martin) that an arrangement, likely to be 
most agreeable to their (Lords Palmerston 
and John Russell) feelings, and at the 
same time not unacceptable to their re- 
spective followers, would be one by which 
they could act under a third person.” 
The queen and prince were not warned 
by the failure of their previous experiment 
a the kind when they selected Lord Ab- 
erdeen for premier, in preference to either 
Lord Palmerston or Lord John Russell. 


Lord Granville was accordingly sent for by 
the queen, as a statesman in whom they had 
both been in the habit of placing confidence 
and entrusted with the task of forming an 
administration. Autograph letters by the 
queen to Lords Palmerston and J. Russell, ex- 
plaining her views and soliciting their co-op- 
eration, were at the same time placed in Lord 
Granville’s hands. 


In taking this course, the queen and 
the prince no doubt acted from a desire 
to have as premier a statesman more 
pliant and more amenable to court influ- 
ence than either Lord Palmerston or Lord 
John Russell. Lord Palmerston “deemed 
it his duty to afford Lord Granville his 
assistance and co-operation in formin 
an administration.” Lord John Russell, 


* Life, vol. iv., p. 434 
+ Gleanings, vol. i., p. 38. 





however, mindful of the mistake he had 
committed in consenting to serve under 
Lord Aberdeen, refused to serve under 
Lord Granville. In the end the task of 
forming a ministry was given to Lord 
Palmerston. This was the last change of 
government during the prince’s life.* 

“ Our new ministry (wrote the prince 
to Stockmar) is formed and in office. It 
is looked upon as the strongest that ever 
was formed (so far as the individual talent 
of its members is concerned), and it is 
true that down to the most subordinate 
offices important people have been ap- 
pointed.” ¢ Into the details of the Palmer- 
ston-Russell policy with regard to Italy 
we must decline to follow Mr. Martin. 
The death of the young queen of Portugal, 
whose marriage had been brought about 
by the prince, and in whom both he and 
the queen felt the deepest interest, was 
“a deep sorrow” to them both. From a 
letter of the prince to his daughter at 
Berlin, in reference to this sad event, we 
extract the following characteristic pas- 
sage :— 


Royal personages, to whom services are 
being constantly rendered, often forget that 
these involve all sorts of sacrifices to those 
who render them, which if those to whom they 
are rendered would only keep their eyes open, 
might be obviated and spared. But it is just 
the most faithful servants, and the worthiest 
friends, who are most silent upon their own 
affairs, and must therefore be thoroughly 
proved before we get at the truth. He (the 
king of Portugal is referred to) will turn out 
an altogether wretched man if he live long 
enough, which I doubt his doing ; for without 
the love of others man cannot be happy, and 
one must himself be capable of loving, and 
must love in order to be loved. 


The sayings and doings of the infant 
Princess Beatrice were always chronicled 
by the prince for the benefit of her sister 
at Berlin. Here is another characteristic 
passage, an application of German meta- 
physics to childish prattle !— 


The little aunt makes daily strides, and is 
really too comical. When she stumbles, she 
calls out in bewilderment, “She don’t like it, 
she don’t like it!” And she came into break- 
fast a short time ago (with her eyes full of 
tears) moaning. ‘‘ Baby has been so naughty, 
poor baby,” “sd naughty,” as one might com- 
plain of being ill, ot having slept badly, etc., 
etc. How much sound philosophy is in this 
expression ; the child felt she was not respon- 
sible for her naughtiness, and regarded it 


* Life, vol. iv., pp. 442. 449) 452, comp. E. Russell’s 
Recollections, etc., p. 7270. 
t Ibid. vol. iv., p. 454. 
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rightly as a misfortune, for the “I,” which 
appears to her still as a third person, that is 


‘as something outside herself.* 


That the Philo-Italian policy of the 
government had not the entire sympathy 
or confidence of the prince appears from 
many passages in his letters — ¢.g., writ- 
ing to Stockmar about the peace of Villa 
Franca, he says: — 


Palmerston is furious about the position of 
Austria, and Lord John about the way Italy 
has been deceived. The former is even bent 
on taking vengeance on Austria, and very un- 
wisely wants to use the emperor Napoleon for 
the purpose, and to force him to recall the 
concessions which he has made. The latter is 
anxious for a Congress in London, where he 
a play the liberator and benefactor of 
Italy.t 


Spite of his expressed opinion of the 
benefits of Parliamentary government, yet 
he never really liked it. “To-day (he 
writes to Berlin), we have the Council for 
the prorogation of Parliament (my bless- 
ing go with it)” On the 14th September 
of that year, the British Association for 
the promotion of science was to hold its 
yearly meeting at Aberdeen, and the 
prince (the president of the year), was en- 
gaged in preparing his opening address. 
“T read (he says in the same letter) a 
thick volume; write, perspire, and tear 
what I have written to shreds in sheer 
vexation; a quite charming addition to 
my usual occupations.” f 

The summer did not pass without a 
renewed warning of the result of this ex- 
cess of occupation in the shape of another 
attack of illness. “For two whole days 
(he wrote to his daughter) I was unfortu- 
nately not quite well, and I am not right 
yet. I have had a cholera attack, accom- 
panied with great ma/aise, which it will 
take some time to shake off; I believe 
worry about political affairs . . . is chiefl 
to blame.” Even on his birthday —al- 
ways a fé¢e day in the royal family — the 
prince notes in his diary, “We had, alas! 
discussion (on the Italian question) dur- 
ing the day with Lord Palmerston.” The 
next day, writing to his daughter to ac- 
knowledge her birthday gift to him, he 
says: “ The finest present which you can 
make me is that which you have made — 
the assurance that you are happy. Fain 
would I have embraced you that day. 
Beatrice was charming at table in the 
evening for the first time.” § At Edin- 

* Life, p. 467-8. 
+ Ibid. p. 477. 
+ Ibid. p. 480. 
§ Ibid. p. 484. 
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a on his way to Balmoral, the prince 
held “an educational conference with all 
the persons who are taking part in the 
education of the Prince of Wales. They 
all speak well of him (he writes to Stock- 
mar), and he seems to have shown zeal and 
ood will.”* Another member of the 
amily showed zeal and good will in an- 
other field. The prince concludes a lon 
letter to his daughter on the affairs o 
Germany and Italy in these words: 
“ Yesterday we had the Gillies’ Ball, at 
which Arthur distinguished himself, and 
was greatly applauded in the Highland 
reels; next to Jemmie Gow he was ‘the 
favorite in the room.’ ” ¢ 

The prince’s address to the British 
Association, the product of much pains 
and labor, and the failure of which he had 
much dreaded, gave great satisfaction. 
The prince’s return to the south was fol- 
lowed by another gastric attack, which 
this time compelled him to keep to his bed 
for some days. We read with surprise 
the following remark of Stockmar’s in a 
letter to the prince on the subject of his 
illness : — 

“ All around you, there is a want of 
thoughtful care for the repose, the tend- 
ing, and the nursing which are so neces- 
sary for the sick and convalescent.{ One 
would have thought that in the first fam- 
ily in the kingdom such a state of things 
was impossible.” It was long, if ever, 
before the prince recovered from his lat- 
est attack. 


“Tam very well (he wrote Stockmar, Decem- 
ber 8th), all but my stomach, which is decid- 
edly not better ;” but he would not relax his 
exertion, though warned by Stockmar “to 
avoid for a greater length of time all disturb- 
ing agencies.” In his weekly letter to his 
daughter he thus apologizes for its brevity. 
“TI am overwhelmed with -papers, and can 
scarcely wrestle through them, therefore, even 
to you, I must say farewell so soon.” § 


His New Year’s letter to Stockmar 
contains another proof of failing health. 


We are quite well except my stomach, which 
is ina state truly pitiable, and is responsible 
for my waking early in the morning, and being 
unable to go to sleep again, “‘ashocking bore,” 
as the popular phrase here says. In politics 
everything continues to pursue its confused 
course. You will have read the pamphlet, 
“Le Pape et le Congres.” It is so reasonable 
that it must do the emperor the greatest harm, 


* H. R. H. was then a student of the University of 
Edinburgh. 

t Life, 491. 

¢ Ibid. p. sor. 
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although, and perhaps because, he owns to 
being the father of it. 

With the end of 1859, a year to the 
prince “of private sorrow and of public 
care,” the present volume closes. When 
the conclusion of the work appears we 
hope to return to our task as its reviewer. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
GODFREY’S WHITE QUEEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


IT was a warm, sunny morning in July 
—one of those brilliant days in which it 
seems that mother Nature has no sym- 

athy for her children if they are in trou- 
bie —a little group of three persons stood 
together on the platform of Lealstone sta- 
tion waiting for a train, postponing their 
last good-bye to the last moment. Colo- 
nel Fitzjames was leaving his orphan 
sister, Audine, whom he had hardly ever 
quitted before, for a visit of uncertain 
length to property which he possessed in 
Australia. 

“You will write to me_ regularly, 
George,” Audine repeated over and over 
again, holding her brother’s arm with both 
her cold little hands. “ You will write 
long letters; you will remember how hun- 

I shall be for all the smallest de- 
tails.” 

“T promise, my darling. You shall 
have a noble budget of news by every 
mail. Now, Audine, will you sit down 
forone moment? I want to say one word 
more to Mrs. Neville.” 

Audine quitted his arm, and sat down 
on one of the benches in the station. The 
poor girl had to clasp her hands very 
tightly together, and to — hard to 
suppress the choking tears that she was 
determined not to shed. 

Colonel Fitzjames and Mrs. Neville 
paced up and down side by side. She 
was a tall, handsome woman of about 
forty-five. She had formerly been the 
dear friend of Audine’s mother, and to 
her care Colonel Fitzjames had commit- 
ted his dearly-loved sister. 

“ Remember,” he said, in a voice that 
had something of sternness in it — “ re- 
member what a great trust I have put in 
you. Audine is ay just eighteen, and 
so young and childish for her age ; let me 
find her on my return as young, and hap- 

y, and free from sad experiences as I 
eave her, and I shall owe you a debt of 
gratitude that I shall never be able to 
repay.” 





“You may trust me, George,” said 
Mrs. Neville, very earnestly. 

“TI do trust you,” he repeated; “I am 
trusting you with the dearest thing I pos- 
sess on earth,—for my sake, for her 
mother’s sake, take care of my little sis- 
ter.” 

The arrival bell rang loudly; the train 
was within a mile; Audine sprang from 
her seat and ran to her brother. 

“Let me stay with you now, George,” 
she said; and he saw how white she was, 
and how gallantly she was fighting with 
her tears. 

“My brave little Audine, keep up 
heart; I shall expect to see such beau- 
tiful paintings when I come home, and to 
hear all sorts of new songs. You must 
work very hard, and write very often, and 
you have no idea how quickly the time 
will pass.” 

“Oh, there is the train!” cried Au- 
dine, with an irrepressible sob. “O 
George, George!” 

“ Now, dear, give me my umbrella— 
there; now the rug. Good-bye, darling. 
God bless you, and take care of you.” 

He gently drew himself away from her 
clinging hands, and got into the carriage. 

“* Good-bye, Mrs. Neville. I need not 
say, take care of her. Good-bye, my dear 
friend.” 

The train began to move, —it could 
spare but one short moment at so small a 
station as Lealstone. Audine lifted her 
face from her friend’s shoulder, where she 
had hidden it, and met her brother’s last 
look with a brave smile, which looked 
pn 4 wistful and piteous on her little pale 
ace. 

She waved her handkerchief till the 
train was out of sight, and the circling 
clouds of dust had settled to rest again, 
and then Mrs. Neville led her away, and 
comforted and petted her till she had cried 
until she could cry no more. 

The village of Lealstone was situated 
in a- densely populated manufacturin 
district. The surrounding country ha 
once been beautiful, but was blighted and 
darkened by smoke. The features were 
fine — broad sweeps of valley, a good 
horizon, line rising upon line a low hills. 
The eye ranged over a wide extent of 
country, and the dim coloring had a pecul- 
iar beauty of its own. Earth and sky, 
when smoke-laden, assumed one uniform 
grey tint, which the sun pierced with rays 
of brilliant white ; touching on far-distant, 
many-windowed factories, they gleamed 
suddenly, flashing like polished steel; 
and the tall chimneys would stand out in 
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strong relief on a background of mist and 
smoke, shining with silvery light,—an 
ever-varying, shifting landscape of grey 
chiaro-oscuro. 

On every side rose the hum of busy life 
—the rattling of machinery, the roar of a 
thousand whirling wheels. 

Lealstone Hall—Colonel Fitzjames’s 
house —was about a mile from the vil- 
lage. It was an old red-brick house, 
standing in a fine park; but the situation 
had been ill chosen, and was a serious 
drawback to the beauty of the place. The 
house stood on the extreme edge of the 
park in the midst of a large garden; and 
the tall walls of this garden alone sepa- 
rated ‘it from one of the wildest and most 
desolate tracts of moor in the black 
country. A gate led out into the road 
across the moor, but was not often used 
by the family. 

Here in Lealstone Audine had passed 
all her young and uneventful life. Lady 
Mabel Fitzjames, her mother, had died 
when she was born, so she had never 
known a mother’s love. Her brother 
George, who was twelve years older than 
herself, had felt the loss with a passion of 
ae even beyond his years, and had 
ound his best comfort in his helpless lit- 
tle baby sister. When Audine was about 
eleven years old, her father also died; 
and her brother George, now twenty-two 
years old, was left her sole guardian. He 
fulfilled the task nobly. His little sister 
had become the dearest objects of his 
affections, and she grew up so much 
petted and beloved, that had she had a less 
sweet disposition she must have been 
spoiled. 

Audine’s childhood was of necessity a 
somewhat solitary one, and for want of 
more substantial playfellows, she peo- 
pled the world around her with bright 
creatures of her own imagination. For 
some years her mind was satisfied with 
fairy-lore; gnomes, undines, and elves 
were to her living and exquisite realities. 
When she was fifteen her brother led her 
into a new and still more enchanting 
world, through the medium of the “ Waver- 
ley Novels,” and thenceforth her dreams 
were of deeds of chivalry and glory, of 
splintering lances and hard-fought battles. 
She became an ardent Jacobite, an eager 
Tory. Being so good a lover, she was a 
good hater, and her very cheek would 
turn pale at the mention of William of 
Orange. 

The quality of self-sacrifice was one 
that especially commended itself to Au- 
dine’s young and generous nature. She 





longed to be able to do something for 
those she loved; to suffer for them; to 
give up some happiness for their sake. 
She idealized Flora Maclvor, and shed 
many a bitter tear over her fate, all the 
more that that heroine’s position with 
regard to her brother seemed to bear 
some resemblance to her own. 

Colonel Fitzjames’s departure for Aus- 
tralia was the first real sorrow of Au- 
dine’s young life. He left her most un- 
willin . but it was inevitable. He pos- 
sessed estates of considerable value in 
the colonies, and had some reason to 
doubt the fidelity of his agent. Findin 
himself obliged’ to leave her, Colone 
Fitzjames bethought him of Lady Mabel’s 
old friend, Mrs. Neville. She was a 
widow, and had one son—a sculptor. 
She was rich, but lived a very lonely life 
in the south of England, her son being 
nearly always in London working at his 
profession. Mrs. Neville and her son 
Godfrey, had often stayed for weeks to- 
gether at Lealstone when the Fitzjameses 
were little more than children, and God- 
frey had been the only playmate of nearly 
her own age that Audine had ever known. 
— about three years older than her- 
self. 

Mrs. Neville accepted Colonel Fitz- 
james’s invitation to break up her lonely 
home and come to Lealstone with great 
pleasure. It was an understood thing 
that Godfrey also was to consider it his 
home whenever he wished to leave Lon- 
don. And the lonely woman felt that a 
year spent thus with Audine would be 
one of extreme happiness. 

Colonel Fitzjames felt sure of her ten- 
der affection for his young sister, and 
though his opinion of her judgment was 
not so high as his mother’s had been, he 
had implicit faith in her kindness and 
every trust in Audine herself. He had 
not realized that, however childish and 
young she might be, his little sister had 
reached the age of eighteen. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE first two or three months of Colo- 
nel Fitzjames’s absence passed with a 
rapidity which Audine would never have 
believed to be possible. 

One ge a she and Mrs. Neville were 
sitting in the large morning-room on the 
ground-floor which they generally inhab- 
ited; the high Poon windows which 
opened on to the garden were set wide 
open, and a sweet smell of roses and 
mignonette was wafted in on the warm 
air. The evening was so lovely that Au- 
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dine longed to be out of doors; but there 
was something in the manner of her 
friend which made her restrain her wish 
and say instead, “Are you not well to- 
night, aunt Mary?” for so she was wont 
to call her. 

Mrs. Neville answered that she was 
well, that nothing ailed her; and Audine 
asked no more. She sat by the empty 
fireplace, her knitting-pins idle in her lap, 
her eyes fixed and troubled. 

Audine glanced out of the window at 
the large harvest moon slowly rising 
through the thick group of trees at the 
end of the garden. She heard the softly 
rustling ivy, and shé longed to go and 
gather the great crimson roses that were 
nodding outside, but an instinct told her 
that her friend’s thoughts were set to a 
minor key to-night, and she strove to 
tune herself to them. 

“Tama very dull companion, Audine,” 
said Mrs. Neville so suddenly that Au- 
dine started and looked up catlling bright- 
ly. The old lady rose and walked rest- 
lessly to the window. 

“ Something has troubled you,” said Au- 
dine, —o her and leaning her cheek 
on Mrs. Neville’s shoulder. “Trouble is 
a heavier burden inside than out, my old 
nurse Burnie says. Tell me your trouble, 
aunt Mary, if you can.” 

“Why should I sadden you, child — 
you who have never known a sorrow in 
your life ?” 

Till George went away.” 

“]T meanta real, living sorrow. George 
will be back very soon. What is one 
year at your age?” 

“Never mind my sorrows, aunt Mary, 
let my try and lighten yours.” 

“T think —yes, I think I will talk to 
you about it; and yet I don’t know.” 

“Sit down, aunt Mary, there by the 
window-seat, and I will sit on this stool at 
your feet. Now, tell me all about it.” 

“You are very young, child, to be my 
confidant.” 

“T am older in mind than in years.” 

“No, no, do not say that; your youth 
is too precious a gift to be parted with 
soon, and your little mind is well matched 
with your little body. What are you do- 
ing?” 

“Gathering a rose to smell while you 
talk to me.” 

Mrs. Neville for a moment leaned her 
head sorrowfully on her hand. That poor 
weary woman longed and pined for a con- 
fidant. She was not made to live alone. 
With more than a woman’s weakness she 
had leant on her husband—with more 





than a woman’s helplessness she had 
faced the anxious care of an only son; 
and now she longed intensely for some 
loving ear into which to pour her anxie- 
ties, some voice to give strength to her 
own indecision of conduct. 

The temptation was too great. The 
loving, sympathetic child could comfort 
her, and could surely gain no harm from 
what she had to confide. So she bent 
down and kissed the little expectant face, 
and began her story with a long sigh. 

“My trouble is all about Godfrey, Au- 
dine; he gives me a great deal of 
anxiety.” 

“Ts he ill?” 

“ No, not ill; quite well in health. It 
is rather for his mind that I fear. You 
know that my dear husband died when 
you were little more than a baby, Au- 
dine; he and your father were very dear 
friends, and were often together. We 
were very happy, when a strange sad 
trouble came over us: he became subject 
to optical delusions. From that time we 
knew no resting-place : we wandered from 
one doctor to another; were sent some- 
times to Germany, Italy, or France — 
sometimes to the north of Scotland, even 
to Norway and Sweden, in quest of 
health. It was of no avail. It was only 
for a short time before his death that the 
trouble passed away, and he died in a 
great and blessed peace.” 

Audine pressed her hand. 

“His greatest comfort and help was 
our boy. He would tell him the strange 
things he saw; and while holding his lit- 
tle hand, would describe how they faded 
away, till the child grew so excited that I 
often feared for his health. With his last 
breath my dear husband bade me be gen- 
tle, and fan and foster the spark of genius 
he saw in the boy. He had agreat genius 
himself, but it was undeveloped —the 
effect, he always declared, of an unsym- 
pathizing home. 

“When he died, Godfrey became the 
sole joy and resource of my life. They 
wished me to send him to school ——” 

“Who did, Aunt Mary? Could they 
be so cruel?” 

“ His uncles. They meant well, dear ; 
and God knows it might have been better 
for himif I had allowed them to have 
their way. But Godfrey was all in all to 
me, and his father’s words were always 
ringing in my ears, that his own genius 
had been cramped by harsh treatment 
when young; so I resisted their wishes, 
and he was brought up at home. I threw 
myself into all his pursuits, hoping that 
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each one would prove the right one for 
the development of his powers. He never 
knew control or contradiction, only en- 
couragement in his noble aspirations ; for 
they always were noble, however vague 
and unformed. The tutor I engaged for 
him first was a learned and accomplished 
man, but too old to sympathize with his 
youth, so I changed to a younger man — 
a German — with whom he used to work 
more willingly; and the two together 
roused each other to enthusiasm over 
their studies. Well, it was desultory 
training, and his uncles have blamed me 
bitterly for it; and I fear that the punish- 
ment is coming on me now.” 

“ When did he take to sculpture ?” 

“When he was about fifteen he became 
passionately fond of modelling, and Roger 
Girwood, who then worked in a neighbor- 
ing town, used to come over and give him 
lessons.” 

“Who is Roger Girwood?” 

“He was a stone-cutter to whom my 
husband lent money once in a moment of 
urgent necessity. The man had a great 
deal of talent; he raised himself by hard 
work, and is now owner of an important 
stoneyard in London, where he sculp- 
tures urns and devices for tombs, and 
carves inscriptions. He has a large 
— room at the back of his yard which 
Godfrey has hired and converted into a 
studio. He lodges in the house when he 
is working, and old Mrs. Parsons, Roger 
Girwood’s housekeeper, takes good care 
of them both.” 

“Ah, I had heard of Mr. Neville’s 
studio, and often wished that I could 
see it.” 

“When Godfrey had fairly settled to 
his work my mind felt wonderfully at 
ease. He had found out the bent of his 

enius, and his desultory — would 

ave done him no harm; now I felt that 
I had done him service in encouraging 
and increasing by my sympathy that per- 
petual craving for an ideal perfection 
which only the real genius can ever feel. 
Alas! Audine, if I had listened to advice ! 
No, I will not say that; I obeyed my hus- 
band; and the boy was his—his and 
mine; we were responsible to no one but 
God. 

“] was much disturbed before long by 
Godfrey’s dissatisfaction with all he pro- 
duced. After months of hard work once he 
allowed me to see a beautiful statue on the 
eve of completion. No doubt there were 
faults, for he had not then mastered all 
the technical difficulties, but still it was a 
lovely thing. I was very proud of it, and 





boastingly described it to my brothers-in- 
law, who (for they are kindly at heart) 
were delighted at the news, and went to 
the studio to see it. Alas! Godfrey had 
destroyed it the night before, — it was re- 
duced to a mass of broken marble.” 

The tears stood in Mrs. Neville’s eyes. 

“If you knew how I cried over those 
broken pieces,” she said. 

“ What a pity!” cried Audine. “ But 
after all, is it not a grand thing never to 
be satisfied with the work of one’s own 
hands?” 

“Is it, my dear? I don’t know. My 
hopes rose again when Godfrey began a 
group: it was life-size; and represented 
Circe and the swine. We went to Rome 
to work at it, and he bought the wild boars 
shot in the Campagna and sold in a small 
shop close to the Pantheon. One of 
these was a very fine one, and he kept it 
till there were great complaints in the 
house.” 

“ But why?” 

“Tt had such a strong smell, my dear, 
and it had to be thrown away. He tried 
to get one like it ; but some were too ugly, 
and some too fat. One day we were quite 
besieged in our apartment by people from 
the Piazza Navona bringing wild boars in 
their arms. 

“ Circe was getting on very well when 
Godfrey was seized with a fit of disgust, 
and would have destroyed it also, had not 
one of his artist friends, an Italian named 
Castaletti, entreated to be allowed to have 
it. Godfrey gave it to him at once; and 
he has since made use of the design to 
produce a group that has been very much 
admired.” 

“ What a shame!” 

“ Andit has been the same with all that 
my poor boy does. Ever dissatisfied, 
ever aspiring, everything he produces dis- 
gusts and discourages him. One day you 
will see his studio full of studies, — bold 
outlines in chalk, full of genius, modelled 
hands or feet, sometimes a giant drawin 
of an eye or a mouth — nothing finished, 
no design carried out. His studio is full 
of flowers. They alone realize his ideal 
of perfection ; and they are changed eve 
day, that he may not see them fade. 
have sometimes regretted that he has no 
motive for work —that he is not a poor, 
struggling artist; for then I know that he 
would do great things.” 

“Still, dear Aunt Mary, I see nothing 
in all this but the impatience of genius.” 

Mrs. Neville shook her head. 

“But surely,” Audine went on — 
“surely this is better than the extreme 
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vanity and self-conceit of half the great 
men one hears about.” 

“T am afraid, Audine, that I am too 
unhappy about it to think that.” 

“Dear Aunt Mary, if I have rightly un- 
derstood his character from your descrip- 
tion, it seems to me to be an excess of all 
that is noble and aspiring.” 

“T will read you the letter I have re- 
ceived from him to-day. It is so strange 
that it greatly alarms me.” Mrs. Neville 
took a letter from her pocket, and began 
to read : — 


“ You have often complained, my dear- 
est mother, of the overwhelming difficulty 
I have ever had in overcoming my ex- 
treme distaste for the works of my own 
hands; and you have always seemed 
almost unable to take in the fact that I 
had set a standard to myself which I must 
reach. I have felt like the man who at 
every step across the river destroyed the 
stepping-stone on which his foot had 
rested, that there might be no retreat. I 
may be altogether successful. If I am 
not, my work will die with me. I will not 
be a failure! In almost every subject I 
have met with defeat in my search after 
perfection. You know that my first ac- 
quaintance with the sculptures of Greece 
carried me away, and induced me to think 
that human effort could go no further. 
You know how, by degrees, it came upon 
me that these glorious works were the 
ideals of other men, no creatures of my 
own hand, children of my own brain. M 
Ceres was destroyed by an impulse which 
sent that stepping-stone far into the river 
of the past. Others followed. For a 
while I came to earth from Olympia, and 
sought perfection in the human eye and 
the varying grace of a human expression. 
Varying! Thereis the difficulty. There 
can be no variation in perfection. Per- 
fection is passionless. In sunny Italy 
they told me another tale. They bade 
me take for my theme the spotless Virgin 
—the blessed Mary. But here my hand 
faltered, my pencil refused to design. 
Holy, beautiful, innocent, and chosen as 
none other has been chosen, were it not 
profane to call by her name an ideal the 
result only of my own teeming brain? 
No. My perfection includes elements 
that are not of earth. She is not a wom- 
an, but a combination of attributes ; and 
that Virgin Mother is too truly womanly 
to confound with this strange conception 
of mine.” 


Mrs. Neville let the letter fall, and 
looked at Audine. 





“Ts this not strange!” she said. “He 
has never told me so clearly before the 
curious object of his ambition.” 

“It is strange,” repeated Audine, and 
her brows were knit, trying to take in the 
meaning. 

Mrs. Neville took up the letter, and 
read on: — 


“T have been reading lately a great 
many novels. They all tell the same 
story,—that should a man fall in love, 
at once his ideal is realized. I should 
have liked much to fallin love ; but I fear 
the rough awakening, the finding out that 
the ideal is only a pretty woman after all. 
This is all nonsense, dear mother; but it 
leads me tothe news of my letter. She is 
coming ! she is coming !— this perfection I 
have craved for so — I work night and 
day, and every hour adds to her grace and 
her loveliness. I am already working on 
the marble; the clay has been cast aside. 
Her face is completed now, and, looking 
into it, I can see realized the ideas to 
which I have so long striven to give ex- 

ression. I gaze till she almost seems to 

reathe. Out of the marble grave in 
which she has lain enshrined my lady 
awakes and comes, —to-day, a delicate 
hand and arm, over which the soft folds 
ofhertunichang. She is very lovely now, 
and I cannot cease working till she is 
perfect indeed. So do not come and see 
me, dear mother, for I could not attend to 
you now. I can think of nothing but the 
realization of my wildest dreams.” 


“ Surely this is the best of news,” cried 
Audine. “This statue must be very 
beautiful to satisfy even him, dear aunt 
Mary, — are you not glad?” 

“Glad! ought I to be glad? Yes, I 
suppose I am glad; but somehow I feel 
a sort of horror come over me at the 
idea of this piece of snow-white perfec- 
tion!” 

“ The White Queen! he must call her 
the White Queen!” cried Audine enthu- 
siastically. That evening when Audine’s 
blue eyes had closed on this busy world, 
and her senses had left earth, and were 
wandering in a sweet fairy world, Mrs. 
Neville, with a careworn brow and clasped 
hands, paced up and down her room. 

“TI have not spared either myself or 
him, — I have told her all,’ she muttered. 
“Tf she learn to love him, if she prove 
his salvation, I shall have done my 
duty. I have told her all—she has had 
on —— Audine! pretty Au- 

ne 
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CHAPTER III. 


AUDINE had not completed her toilet 
the next morning, when the door of her 
bedroom opened and Mrs. Neville came 
in. The child was surrounded by her 
playfellows, the companions of her life. 
A parrot hopped about on the table, a 
skye terrier sat on its hind-legs begging 
vaguely, and two little Italian greyhounds 
were playing together on a white woolly 
rug. Audine would have made a pretty 
picture in the midst of her favorites, all 
the mass of her long, soft brown hair on 
her shoulders, and her large hazel eyes 
full of fun and merriment. She started up 
joyously to greet her friend. 

“Dear aunt Mary, good morning! I 
am making all the haste I can to be 
ready for breakfast — please don’t wait for 
me.’ 


“My dear, I am sorry to say that I 
have come to tell you that I shall be 
obliged to leave you for a few days.” 

“To leave me! Oh, where are you 

oing?” 

“To London. I havea note from Rog- 
er Girwood this oy 

“Mr. Neville is not ill, I hope?” 

“ Not yet; but Roger says he is over- 
working himself terribly. He neither 
eats nor sleeps, but is in his studio. work- 
ing night and day. I have made up my 
mind to go and see him, only you will be 
so lonely.” 

The tears rose to Audine’s eyes. 

“JT do not know what I shall do,” she 
said. “I wish I might go with = 

“Would you? Should you like it?” 
cried Mrs. Neville, eagerly — then added 
hastily, “ perhaps your brother might not 
like it.” 

“Oh, George would not mind; he al- 
ways let me have my own way. Will you 
take me? It would be very dull here 
alone,” she said, ruefully. 

“Can you be ready? 
the twelve o’clock train.” 

“Ohyes. I will call Burns, and have 
my clothes packed at once.” 

And Audine rang the bell. Up to the 
last moment Mrs. Neville hesitated 
whether to allow Audine to accompany her 
or not; but finding that she had set her 
heart upon it, and was looking forward to 
a few days in London with keen enjoy- 
ment, she put her scruples aside, and tel- 
egraphed for rooms in the hotel to which 
she generally went. 

They arrived in London about six 
o’clock, and sending servants and _lug- 
gage to the hotel, they started in a 
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or sims for Roger Girwood’s stone- 
yard, 

It was growing very dark when they 
reached the Thames Embankment, and 
began to drive by the side of the river. 
The dark, shadowy water was of a deep 
indigo blue, its stillness disturbed by the 
long shafts of yellow light reflected from 
the gas-lamps. With a swift rushing 
sound the last steamer swept by, bowing 
its funnel as if with a silent salute as it 
passed under the arches of the great 
bridges. A feeling of solemnity came 
over Audine as she looked down on the 
mighty river stored as deeply with secrets 
as the heart of a man with thoughts. 

They passed trees and houses rapidly, 
and now they approached Girwood’s yard. 
It could be seen from a distance, and 
known by its strange medley of objects — 
here a tall obelisk, gleaming white in the 
waning light, a couple of lions, a stately 
stag, and, most strange of all, the huge 
forms of three great figureheads of ships, 
each of which could have told its story, of 
buffeting with storm and wind, of dangers 
and terrors and anguish, and likewise of 
blue skies and rippling seas, of strange 
birds of gaudy plumage, and warm odors 
of tropical lands. eather-beaten and 
bereft of paint stood the great Siren, on 
whose harp the gilding still lingered here 
and there; old Neptune, with long, matted 
hair; and a strange figure with stony 
eyes that the soldiers had called the 
Sphinx. They stood like great shadow 
ghosts as the carriage drew up beneat 
them, and Audine involuntarily caught 
hold of her companion’s gown. 

They had to pick their way across the 
yard, for though there was a path, it was 
strewed with fragments of stone ; and on 
every side of them rose tombs, marble 
slabs, funeral urns and vases. The door 
opened, and good Mrs. Parsons appeared, 
letting a flood of gaslight blaze in their 
dazzled eyes. 

“ Bless my heart, ma’am! is it you? 
Well, I’m sure you are welcome. Come 
in, ma’am; come in, miss; sit down — 
master will be right down glad to see 

ou. 

“Well, Parsons, and how is Mr. God- 
frey? Your master’s account of him has 
brought me up to London.” 

“ Take a seat, ma’am, and I’ll tell you 
all about him. Master has just stepped 
out to speak to Hon weed round the 
corner, and will be back in five minutes.” 

“ And is Mr. Godfrey at home?” 

“Yes ma’am; he’s never been outside 
of his door, not for the last fortnight.” 
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She led the way into a large, gas-lit 
room, furnished with some degree of 
comfort, two horsehair armchairs, a table 
with a drab table-cloth, and in one corner 
a very tall desk and stool. Smoothing 
the table-cloth with her hands, Mrs. Par- 
sons continued to speak, hardly giving 
herself time to breathe. 

‘“‘] am sure it was time that you should 
come, ma’am, for me and master, we have 
been quite uneasy-like about Mr. God- 
frey; he do eat nothing at all, and looks 
more like a ghost than the strapping 
a gentleman he was, — and he works 
awful.” 

“Is the statue very beautiful, Par- 
sons?” 

“A female it is, ma’am, very tall, and 
not so very much to be seen of her. She 
has a great cloak on, much as you might 
say, your waterproof cloak, and she is 
holding of it up high over her head with 
one hand, and looking down and bending 
forward, and the other hand is nothing 
but a block of stone as yet—lor! how 
he do worrit about that hand! Mr. Cas- 
taletti, he told me that what he did in the 
cast did not please Mr. Godfrey; and he 
broke off the hand, and wishes to make 
another in the marble without ever a cast 
to guide him. The whole studee is full 
of pictures of hands, open and shut, and 
straight and twisted, backwards and for- 
wards.” 

“ When did Signor Castaletti come?” 

“Some three weeks back, ma’am. He 
is pretty nearly always with Mr. God- 
frey.” 

“ And does Mr. Godfrey really work at 
night?” 

“That he does, ma’am; and the studee 
such a blaze of light as you’d never be- 
lieve. I put a glass of wine and a biscuit 
in the door last night, for I was afraid 
that he might be found stark and stiff in 
> morning, and him eaten nothing all 

ay.’ 

x I think I will go to him at once,” said 
Mrs. Neville. 

“Then you won’t stop and see master 
first, ma’am ?” 

“I will see him before I go, Mrs. 
Parsons, but we will not wait for him 
now.” 

Audine, keenly interested and excited, 
followed Mrs. Neville and the house- 
keeper to the studio. They had to cross 
another large yard at the back of the 
house, on each side of which were long 
sheds. The studio was a large square 
building facing the house opposite; the 
yard was full of straw, packing-cases of 





various kinds of rubbish, and it was now 
very dark. Mrs. Parsons opened a small, 
low door, out of a much larger one, and 
warning them to step over the low door- 
sill, they entered and found themselves in 
Godfrey Neville’s studio. 

It was brilliantly illuminated with blaz- 
ing gas-jets, and for a moment they were 
so dazzled by the glare that they could 
see nothing. A distant bell summoned 
Mrs. Parsons, who hastily retired across 
the yard, leaving the two ladies alone. 
All seemed perfectly still, and the room 
had no other occupants than themselves. 

The statue stood in a sort of alcove, 
the light so disposed as to fall in sharp 
shadows on the marble. Audine was 
carried away by its extreme beauty, — 
every tiny fold, every wave of the drapery 
told its tale ; the face was altogether over- 
shadowed by the upraised arm supporting 
her veil, but in the outline of the face, 
the divine expression of the mouth, she 
thought she perceived an almost super- 
natural beauty. Her eye fell on the left 
hand, and she saw that it was, as Parsons 
had described, a mere block of stone. A 
thrill of compassion passed through her ; 
it was as if this was a natural deformity 
in some exquisitely perfect living being. 
Behind the statue stood a table covered 
with flowers— tall, bluish-green vases 
filled with ferns and lilies, a great bowl of 
oriental china filled with glowing crimson 
roses, and slender Venetian glasses, opal- 
tinted, containing each a cream-colored 
Gloire de Dijon or delicate-scented tea- 
rose; all bore the stamp of a luxurious 
and somewhat effeminate taste. Plaster- 
casts, and easels covered with drawings, 
were in every corner of the studio. All 
represented the same subject, — hands in 
every possible attitude — outstretched, 
closed ; some with fingers extended, some 
in the attitude of beckoning, some of re- 
pulsion, — it seemed as if an insurmount- 
able difficulty had overtaken the artist at 
this moment, and, in consequence, that 
he had ceased working. They were still 
looking in wonder at the scene before 
them, when an inner door opened, and 
two men came out of a very small room 
within, the foremost carrying in one hand 
a small plaster-cast of a fond. 

“Ha, madame, is that you?” cried he, 
advancing eagerly. “ And you have come 
up to see Godfrey’s Reine Blanche?” 

Audine could not help starting as she 
heard the name she herself had given to 
the statue. 

“How are you, Signor Castaletti? I 
am delighted to see you in England. 
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Godfrey, my own dear boy!” and Mrs. 
Neville turned to her son with great eager- 
ness. 

Audine and the strange artist looked at 
each other with a moment’s embarrass- 
ment, then he said,— 

“Mademoiselle has then seen the 
statue before Godfrey could have the 
pleasure of showing it to her?” 

“ We have this moment come in.” 

“ Mademoiselle will take a chair?” and 
he brought one forward. Godfrey Ne- 
ville and his mother had walked off a little 
way in earnest talk. 

“ Mademoiselle is fond of sculps ?” 

“Yes, of those I have seen. I have not 
had many opportunities of seeing them.” 

“ This one is beautiful. But the hand, 
only the hand. Inspiration has fled. My 
friend can only see what is now perfect; 
he cannot bring himself to mind how the 
hand should be represented. Like the 
German fairy-tale of Elisa and the swans, 
the garment of inspiration is unfinished, 
without one sleeve, and the youngest 
brother goes through life with a wing in- 
stead of an arm. Such is the uncertainty 
of genius.” 

Audine laughed. “ Alas for the White 
Queen!” she said. The queer little face 
of Signor Castaletti as he leaned over her 
from the table on which he had seated 
himself with dangling legs, struck her as 
so ridiculous, that when she began to 
laugh, she could scarcely stop herself, and 
the little man laughed also. 

“Godfrey is picturesque, is he not?” 
he said, pointing to his friend. Godfrey 
stood showing different parts of the statue 
to his mother, with the light full on his 
handsome figure. His dress was artistic 
and picturesque, a dark velvet blouse, 
with the throat rather open to show a 
shirt-collar of Byronic dimensions. 

“ Yes, he is very handsome.” 

“ Some have that gift, some have oth- 
ers,” and he slapped his brow with the 
palm of his hand. “In one respect I 
more than compete with my friend. I 
never forget what is due to a beautiful 
female — he has not even given you the 
bow.” 

“He did not even see me,” said Au- 
dine, smiling. 

“Ah no, no, mademoiselle! not see 
you. Do not say that. No, no; you 
whose presence pervades the room!” 

Audine laughed again. Suddenly God- 
frey awoke to the consciousness of her 
presence, and came hastily towards her. 

“ How are you, Miss Fitzjames?” 

Audine was startled by the strange, 
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excited expression of his face. She had 
not seen him for a long time, and she 
thought him very much altered, so thin 
and so wild-looking. 

In a few minutes she and Mrs. Neville 
were standing together before the statue. 
Castaletti having lowered the gas as low 
as it would go, slowly passed a torch back- 
wards and Tarweedi, to cause becoming 
shadows. 

“She is beautiful, the White Queen, 
is she not?” he kept repeating. 

Audine fancied she caught a sound in 
his voice that had not a true ring in it, 
and the remembrance of Circe and the 
swine flashed across her. On looking at 
him she found his smail, penetrating eyes 


watching her fixedly. 
“ Per Bacco!” he exclaimed. “ God- 
frey, look! Do you not see the resem- 


blance?” And to Audine’s confusion 
and displeasure, he turned the light of 
the torch full on her face. 

“It is very striking,” said Mrs. Neville, 
eagerly. 

Godfrey did not seem tohear. He was 
dreamily sketching on a scrap of note- 
paper, a woman’s hand. 

Audine, to turn the conversation from 
herself, pointed to a rose which had 
caught in Mrs. Neville’s gown, and was 
half falling from the vase. At this in- 
stant Godfrey looked up, — a look of en- 
chantment illumined his face. 

“Do not move; for heaven’s sake do 
not move your hand! keep it as it is, I 
implore.” 

Audine could not help laughing, though 
blushing crimson with confusion. 

“It is perfect! the very thing!” cried 
Castaletti. ‘One finger a little advanced 
from the other. Would mademoiselle 
permit? Hot water, plaster of Paris —it 
is done in the winking of an eye.” 

And in five minutes Audine found her 
hand tightly enclosed in a warm, soft 
paste, and was desired to keep perfectly 
still until the éast had set. The two 
sculptors stood close beside her, both 
watching eagerly. 

The clock had struck eleven before 
Mrs. Neville and Audine found them- 
selves again in their brougham on the way 
back to the hotel. 

“T do not half like that Signor Casta- 
letti,” said Mrs. Neville. 

“Nor I,” said Audine; “there is a 
curious sarcastic turn of the lips and eye- 
brows which gives me a feeling of dis- 
trust. I could never be sure if he was a 
mere espirit mogueur or something of the 
malignant sprite.” 
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“He is a contrast to Godfrey, is he 
not?” 

“ Hyperion to a satyr!” 

“Did you admire the statue very 
much? It is curious that it should have 
such a strong look of you, Audine.” Mrs. 
Neville said this with averted head, look- 
ing out of the window. 

“T am very much flattered by your 
thinking so; I thought it quite the loveli- 
est face I had ever seen in my life.” 

Audine’s imagination was keenly ex- 
cited by the visit to the sculptor’s studio. 
She could think and talk of nothing else. 
Mrs. Neville, enchanted by her sympa- 
thetic admiration of her son and his 
works, scrupled not to prolong their stay 
in London for two or three days. A cer- 
tain restfulness came over Godfrey, now 
that the missing link of inspiration had 
been supplied, and he consented some- 
times to leave his work and accompany 
them to a gallery or a museum. These 
were days of extreme enjoyment to Mrs. 
Neville; her son used to devote himself 
entirely to her, leaving Audine to the at- 
tentions of Castaletti, who was never long 
absent from his fellow-artist’s elbow. For 
a time Audine was amused by the flowery 
conversations of her companion, full of 
flattery and ingeniously composed com- 
pliments; then she grew somewhat fa- 
tigued by it, and wished that Mrs. Neville 
would not so continuously talk to her son. 
But she was good-natured, and seeing 
that these conversations were intensely 
precious to her friend, she never com- 
plained. 

One day they were walking together in 
the park, and Castaletti suddenly, to Au- 
dine’s astonishment, changed his usual 
style of talk, and began to speak of his 
own country. He spoke with such fer- 
vor, such passion of Italy, that Audine 
was quite carried away by his enthusiasm. 
He drew the most vivid picture of his 
own village in the wild Campagna. He 
possessed the rare gift of the Italian 
tmprovisatore; and his words were so 
ringing, so powerful, that Godfrey and 
his mother paused to listen. 

“ Castaletti is a wonderful z#previsa- 
tore,” said Godfrey, smiling. “I have 
seen him excite his audience almost to 
frenzy, and move them to sobs and 
tears.” 

Mrs. Neville, who cared more for the 
details of his life that Godfrey was giving 
her than for the finest eloquence on earth, 
drew him on. 

Castaletti’s voice sank suddenly from 
the excited account of the beauty of his 





home, to a soft, tender, modulated tone. 
He described the mother who had parted 
with him, when the passion for his art 
had carried him away, and led him to 
Rome. He described how, one by one, 
the shackles of ignorance, homeliness, 
and prejudice had fallen from him, and 
left him awhile lonely andisolated. Then 
the art which he embraced with such fer- 
vor encircled him with her loving em- 
brace,—he became an artist. Fame, 
with her golden trumpet, allured him from 
afar. He lived for the future; he endured 
the present; he spurned the past. 

Audine’s large eyes were gazing on 
him. What a strange transformation it 
seemed! He saw them and the parted, 
rosy lips, and he suddenly began to speak 
again, gently, softly, ten “y » He asked 
her if she would not long for the golden 
sun and the purple skies of Italy —for 
the wide world, one glorious carpet of 
flowers —for the clustering roses, the 
luxuriance of color and warmth and odor; 
and Audine was half frightened, and could 
scarcely answer. It was a great relief to 
her when Mrs. Neville stopped and waited 
for her, and did not leave her again till 
they returned home. 

Mrs. Neville was too much absorbed in 
her son to perceive that Castaletti had 
conceived one of those sudden and violent 
passions for Audine Fitzjames that belong 
to a southern nature. Love at first sight, 
so much laughed at and disbelieved, was 
no trifle to him. Audine was startled by 
the vehemence of his manner, and by his 
rapid change of color when she spoke to 
him. 

Her eyes were opened on the day on 
which they returned to Lealstone. ‘They 
had reached the station from whence 
they were to start, when a cab dashed up 
to the door, and Castaletti leaped out; his 
face was as white as a sheet, and working 
with emotion. 

Mrs. Neville was half inclined to be 
frightened, and caught her son’s arm. 
Godfrey had accompanied them to the 
station. 

_—— does he want, Godfrey?” she 
said. 

“ Only to say good-bye,” he answered, 
and she was satisfied. Castaletti en- 
treated Audine to speak to him one mo- 
ment in the waiting-room. With gentle, 
dignified manner the girl refused, but al- 
lowed him to walk beside her up to the 
end of the platform. 

In one moment, speaking low but very 
violently, he poured out the passionate 
declaration of his love. He told her that 
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he knew that his feeling was not returned ; 
that Englishwomen were not like his 
countrywomen— they must be won by 

old. He declared that he would make 

is fortune, and lay it at her feet or die. 
The extravagance of his words and the 
working of his features so alarmed Au- 
dine, that she involuntarily put out her 
hands in the direction of Godfrey. Cas- 
taletti saw the gesture, and his face be- 
came almost like that of a demon. 

“T see!” he said between his teeth. 
“ T know well the reason that the White 
Queen is only a portrait of yourself. 
Your image is never absent from his 
brain; but he does not love you! no! 
no!” 

He seized her hand, kissed it passion- 
ately, and was gone. Audine ran back to 
her friend; and not till they were safe in 
the carriage and some miles on their way, 
did she feel that she had courage enough 
to describe what had taken place. 

“I hope that we may have seen the last 
of him,” said Mrs. Neville, severely. “It 
was a great impertinence, after so short 
an acquaintance.” 

Audine gave a little shiver. “His 
satyr-like face haunts me,” she said. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SuMMER had glided into autumn; the 
earth, bereft of her golden corn, replaced 
the color in hedge and tree, and the dews 
fell heavily night and morning. 

One night, about nine o’clock, Godfrey 
Neville arrived at Lealstone Hall. 

The evening was very hot and steamy. 
Mrs, Neville and Audine were sitting to- 
ge Go French windows open. Au- 

ine had a book on her lap, which she was 
trying to read, but she had been very 
busy all day, and her eyes would close of 
themselves; and after resisting for a 
while, the book silently slid to the ground, 
and her head sank back on her low arm- 
chair, and she slept. 

There was no ring at the bell, no knock 
or sound of servants hurrying, but push- 
ing open the half-closed window, Godfrey 
Neville came in. 

Mrs. Neville sprang to her feet, sur- 
prised and startled; but he put his finger 
on his lip, and beckoned to her not to 
wake Audine, but to come out to him. 
She glanced at her thin shoes and the 
wet grass; but there was something in 
his manner which frightened her, and she 
followed him without remonstrance. 

Audine, undisturbed, slept on for more 
than an hour, then suddenly woke up with 
a feeling of consciousness that somebody 
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was looking at her, close to her, bending 
over her. She raised herself suddenly. 
Yes! some one was quite close to her — 
a dark figure ; it was very dark now, and 
the servants had not brought the lights. 
She could see nothing but an outline, and 
could almost have screamed when she 
fancied she recognized the satyr-like face 
of Castaletti. 

“Hush!” he said, very softly. “Do 
not speak! I am satisfied, he is not 
here.” 

“Who is not here? What do you 
mean?” Audine rose to her feet, trem- 
a er 

“ He — Godfrey.” ‘ 

“No; he has not been here for many 
weeks — months even. Let me call Aunt 
Mary,” she exclaimed in terror, for he 
caught hold of her hands. 

“No, no. I want to tell you Godfrey 
has a bride already — a perfect bride —a 
rare piece of perfection; you are to know 
that.” 

“ Let me go.” 

“Yes, yes; but remember that there is 
no perfection like his bride, and he is 
hers, all hers—do you hear, Audine? 
He is mad, and he has wed her.” She 
shook from head to foot. He continued 
holding her hands, and speaking in the 
same loud, rapid whisper,— 

“Yes—she is very beautiful this . 
White Queen, — Hera come down from 
heaven. I shall come again, Audine; I 
have not finished my work yet. But I 
tell you this, that you may know when the 
time cemes — he has a bride already.” 

“Yes, yes,” she gasped. He let go 
her hands, and went towards the door. 
Audine leaned against the wall, half faint- 
ing with fear. He turned back suddenly, 
and repeated,— 

“I am coming back, Audine, very soon. 
I cannot understand Godfrey’s madness; 
but it is true, and we all know that he is 
mad.” 

And he was gone. Audine rang the 
bell violently, —the butler came. 

“Where is Mrs. Neville?” she said. 

“Mrs. Neville and Mr. Godfrey are in 
the garden, ma’am.” 

“Is that strange gentleman gone ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; he has gone. I told 
him that I had just seen Mrs. Neville in 
the garden, but he did not go there.” 

** And you say Mr. Godfrey has come ?” 

The man looked surprised. “Yes; 
about an hour ago, ma’am: Mr. Godfrey 
went round by the garden window.” 

“Ah! Will you tell Mrs. Burns I 
want to speak to her? I am going up- 
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stairs, and if Mrs. Neville asks for me, 
say I would not disturb her as Mr. God- 
frey had arrived.” 

The butler called Audine’s nurse, who 
was astonished to find that her young 
lady could hardly stand, and that she was 
almost too frightened tospeak. She took 
her up-stairs, and sat by her half the night, 
till her violent trembling had ceased. 

Castaletti left the house by the gate 
which led on to the moor. It was quite 
dark now, and the whole country was 
illuminated by the blazing furnaces. On 
the horizon glared the great open chim- 
neys of Anchester iron-works, vomiting 
out flames and black smoke; on every 
side burning lights, athwart which tow- 
ered the tall chimneys; and the air was 
full of the hum of never ceasing machin- 
ery; the whistles of engines slowly drag- 
ging their heavy loads up the steep in- 
cline; the busy rush of the trucks as they 
sped downwards again, and the rattling 
of the iron ropes as they rushed over the 
wheels. 

Lealstone lay in the hollow beneath. 
The road to it 7 parallel with the boun- 
dary of the park; but Castaletti, in his 
excitement, turned to the left and not to 
the right, and went his way over the open 
moor. 

Further he went, and still it seemed to 
him that he did not approach the town; 
on the contrary, the country widened and 
widened, here and there a short row of 
squalid cottages, here and there great 
ser of standing water, with thick clay 

anks, and that unceasing whirl of ma- 
chinery always going on. 

Castaletti grew suddenly alive to his 
situation. Before him the road abruptly 
rose up on a steep-pitched bridge, under 
which passed trucks from one pit to an- 
other. He went to the summit of the 
bridge, and looked over the country round. 
Far, perhaps miles away, he saw Leal- 
stone; between it and him lay a coalpit, 
of which the furnaces burned brightly. 
Castaletti made this coal-pit his first goal, 
from thence he thought he could go 
straight down to the valley. The lights 

leamed brightly — perhaps it would not 
“ so far as it looked, and at all events 
he would ask the pitmen at the furnaces 
how to arrive there. The moon now 
shone out with fitful brilliancy, and he 
could see two of them standing together. 
So he went on, now slipping into deep 
clay, now into water which wet him to the 
knee. He was drawing near to the pit — 
within a hundred paces— when he saw 
the two men by the furnaces looking 





towards him, and suddenly shouting loud- 
ly, then they began running in his direc- 
tion. A cold terror came over him. 
What would they do? Could they be 
calling to him? He summoned up all his 
courage. Yes! They were gesticulating 
wildly, frantically. He imagined some 
terrible danger pursuing him, perceptible 
to them though not to himself. In his 
fear Castaletti began to run towards them. 
What could they want? What meant 
their cries? His hair bristled up in 
fright, and his lips muttered the half-for- 
gotten paternoster of his childhood. The 
moon suddenly disappeared behind a 
cloud. He still ran—one more wild 
shout from the men. Ha! What was 
it? His foot stumbled. He was falling 
—down, down, with wild frantic arms 
vainly grasping the air, and all was over. 

About a hundred feet from the pit was 
an old, disused shaft covered by an iron 
grating. The men had been cleaning out 
some rubbish to-day, tossing it down the 
shaft, and the grating had not been re- 
placed. 


CHAPTER V. 


IT was growing darker and darker, and 
still Godfrey Neville and his mother 
paced the garden walks deep in conversa- 
tion. Audine, asleep in the drawing- 
room, dreaming the sweet dreams of her 
lovely childhood, had vanished from their 
thoughts. The mother, pale and fright- 
ened, wept bitter tears of fear and anxiety, 
and never looked on Godfrey’s face with: 
out a shudder. Was her great dread, the 
horror of her life, coming to pass? Was 
Godfrey’s mind indeed unhinged ? — jang- 
ling like sweet bells out of tune?—or 
what did this wild story mean? 

“ Mother, you will think me mad,” he 
had begun. “ You will never believe the 
strange story I have to tell.” 

She looked up in his face, saw the wild, 
far-away look of his eyes, the damp dis- 
hevelled hair, the restless working of his 
brows, and her heart died within her. 

“ Godfrey, my boy, what do you mean ?” 

“ You know, mother, how the image of 
my ideal has haunted my brain ; how night 
and day it has _— with me, slowly grow- 
ing under my hand from one beauty to 
another. She is perfect!” he cried; 
“she is perfection itself. All the divine 
attributes, each of which may be met with 
in a separate individuality, are combined 
in her — love, sweetness, angelic charity, 
modesty, grace, mercy, and peace have 
kissed each other — these words are from 
the Bible, are they not? — and altogether 
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express the perfection of my~ White 
Queen.” 

“TI knowit is lovely, Godfrey, and bears 
a curious resemblance to Audine.” 

“Audine! is she like Audine?” he 
said, dreamily. ‘Oh yes, maybe; there 
is a likeness between earth and heaven; 
you can see it in the heaven-reflected 
color of water. Yes, they may be like.” 

“ You cannot compare warm life to cold 
stone!” 

“ Cold stone! She lives ! she breathes !” 
he shuddered. 

“Godfrey, what do you mean?” 

He suddenly stopped her, and seized 
her hands; his own were burning with 
fever. ‘“ Why did you go away and leave 
me, mother? Why did you not stay, you 
and the child who is like my queen ?” 

. Mrs. Neville’s tears began to fall. 

“It would have been better for me if 
you had not gone, mother! then perhaps 
this strange thing might not have hap- 
pened.” 

“Tell me, Godfrey, what has hap- 
pened?” 

He went on. 

“Tt was an inspiration. Her hand was 
lovely. It completed my perfection, — 
that alone remained to do, and she would 
have stood before me completed. Tell 
me, mother, do you remember her hand 
—were the fingers raised ?” 

“JT do not know,” she murmured, try- 
ing to choke back her tears. 

“T rack my brain night and day trying 
to recall how those fingers were placed, 
and I cannot; perhaps I shall some day,” 
he went on—‘“some day when I am 
calmer, and my head is not aching.” 

“Godfrey, try and be calm; tell me 
what makes you speak so wildly. Oh, 
my boy, what has happened?” 

“Listen! I had been working — work- 
ing night and day, and she was almost 
done; the cast of her little hand was 
beautiful, and out of the marble had 
grown part of it, fine-grained, and white 
as snow. You know Castaletti, my old 
friend? He has been very strange of 
late, fitful in his temper, -—-sometimes 
bitter, almost savage ; sometimes melting 
into maudlin tears at a single thought- 
less word. He also had a work on hand 
—a pretty woman seated with a book 
on her knees; he has destroyed it by an 
effort to change the expression to some 
look of my White Queen. He shed tears 
over the failure. Sometimes I feared 
that he drank too much, he was so capri- 
cious and so strange. At last he told 





me that an impulse had seized him to go 
to Rome; that something had occurred 
which made him long for wealth, crave 
for it passionately, and that he knew he 
was but wasting time here; that he must 
go to the city of art, and drink in beaut 
rom the rich stores of his native land. 
was grieved for my light-hearted friend of 
old —he who had never known a sorrow 
or a care. I grieved for him, for some- 
thing had crossed his path, and I thought 
of the old story—the sylvan faun had 
developed into a suffering man. Was it 
the air of sordid, money-loving England? 
Poor Castaletti! Poor friend! So he 
was to go, and before he, went he en- 
treated that he might give a farewell 
supper to all his friends in my studio. I 
was glad, and would have done anything 
to please him, for I felt grieved to lose 
him. 

The day of the supper came. Casta- 
letti asked many of his friends, all for- 
eigners. He was busy all day, bringing 
in himself ices and rare delicacies, so that 
I said to him, this is not the way to grow 
rich; and so much wine was provided 
that in jest I cautioned Roger to prepare 
litters to carry away his friends. Casta- 
letti is theatrical in all his ideas. He 
brought in a great veil of golden embroid- 
ered silk, and covered the queen from 
head to foot; fresh flowers filled the 
studio; he brought out all the strangely- 
mixed colors we artists love and wound 
them about, over sofas and chairs and old 
chests. The room was a blaze of light, 
and the colors as purple and blue, 
crimson and gold.” 

“ Gently ! O Godfrey, be calm!” 

“T am calm indeed, mother; do not be 
afraid. The clock struck nine, and the 
guests arrived.” 

“ What day was this?” 

“ Two nights ago ; they seem like years. 
As I was saying, the guests came in— 
Mattei and Ercole, and Binda, and the 
two Strohmayers, and the great singer 
Giannetto, with his strange, superhuman 
voice ; and before long the wine began to 
flow freely, song followed song, and gay 
tales and stories were told, and loud peals 
of laughter rang through the studio. 
Castaletti grew maddest of all, and 
always his one theme was the wonderful 
beauty of the White Queen, who stood 
concealed by the folds of her golden veil. 
He sprang up, the inspiration of the Ital- 
ian ¢mprovisatore came upon him, and he 
poured out glowing rhapsodies — wild 
songs of this wondrous hidden beauty. 
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He was drinking more and more. At 
last” — Godfrey paused and drew a 
deep breath, the drops stood on his 
brow — “ Castaletti poured out a brim- 
ming glass of champagne; he held it up 
to the light to show how it laughed and 
sparkled like a topaz. I would not drink 
at first, but he pledged my lady, the ‘White 
Queen,’ and dared me to refuse. I drank: 
then, mother, there came on me a mad- 
ness like his own. I joined in the loud 
choruses they sang; but ever in front of 
me it seemed — I know not whether ’twas 
my fancy or true—truth and fancy! 
fancy or truth! which is truth? which 
fancy? I cannot tell. I thought Casta- 
letti was always watching me, crouching 
a little down, with his keen eyes on my 
face, and his mouth like a satyr’s, all con- 
torted with wild merriment. He went on 
with his poems and songs. At last, when 
our excitement had reached its height, he 
rushed forward, tore the veil from off 
the White Queen, and showed her stand- 
ing like a pure child of heaven gazing 
down on the storm-tossed world. There 
was a moment’s hush; all stood spell- 
bound by her beauty. Then Castaletti’s: 
strange words poured forth again. He 
spoke of Hera come down to dwell among 
men, and claiming as slave he who had 
called her from Olympus. There was 
loud laughter among them as they de- 
manded that I should acknowledge my 
thraldom — should devote myself to the 
worship of this peerless White Queen. 
And we laughed and jested; and the 
strange madness that came over me re- 
turned with renewed power, and I pledged 
myself, and placed my ring on her snow- 
white hand. I cannot remember much 
more,” continued Godfrey, putting the 
damp hair back from his brow. “ But a 
heavy sleep seemed to have fallen upon 
me, an unutterably deep and dreamless 
sleep, such as I never had slept before. 
It was broad daylight when I opened my 
eyes. I was alone, lying on the ground 
at the feet of my White Queen. Some 
one had placed a cushion under my head. 
I remember the strong odor of the lilies 
which filled my senses. I saw her divine 
face bending over me with a look of heav- 
enly compassion. My eyes fell on her 
hand. Mother! mother! let me hold 
you.” 

He trembled violently, and held her 
hands tightly, going on in a sharp, harsh 
whisper —“I saw the ring, my father’s 
ring; the signet I always used. I had 
placed it on the outstretched finger; you 





remember, do you not? and the... 
hand was closed.” 

“ Godfrey !” 

“She has claimed me! I am hers! 
And now, whenever I am alone, whenever 
I shut my eyes, she comes in and stands 
bending over me with her heavenly face. 
I can see her now.” 

He passed his hand over his eyes, then 
went on hurriedly, “ And so I am bound 
to her! and so I can never more be 
free from the thraldom of the White 
Queen !” 

“It is all some wild, strange dream, — 
a trick of your imagination,” faltered his 
mother. 

“JT wish I could think so; but if it is 
a dream, it is one from which I cannot 
awaken.” 

“ And where is Castaletti?” 

“‘He has gone back to Italy; was gone, 
Roger tells me, before I awoke.” 

“T must think over all this, Godfrey,” 
said Mrs. Neville, feeling miserable and 
bewildered. “We must send for Roger 
Girwood, and sift well this mystery. I 
will prove it to be nothing, my dear; and 
you must not leave me, you must stay 
with me now.” 

“ Yes, take care of me, mother.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


News of the accident that had occurred 
at the disused shaft of the bridge pit was 
quickly bruited all through Lealstone, and 
naturally came to the ears of Audine. 
For two or three days it never occurred 
to her that the fearfully crushed body 
that had been found could be that of her 
unfortunate suitor. One day when Mr. 
Hunson, her brother’s agent, was speak- 
ing to her, she heard for the first time 
that the body was unrecognized; that it 
appeared to be that of a man quite un- 
known in the district, and no one could 
give any clue to his identity. Audine, in 
horror, exclaimed, “Can it be Signor 
Castaletti?” Mr. Hunson caught at the 
idea. In great confusion and sorrow she 
told her story, and then found, to her 
terror and dismay, that she would be 
obliged to see the body and declare 
whether it was that of the Italian or not. 
She told of Godfrey’s connection with 
Castaletti, and Mr. Hunson considered 
that Mr. Neville’s deposition would be 
enough, and the poor child be spared the 
haunting terror of such a sight. 

Mr. Hunson lost no time. He found 
Godfrey, and they went together to the 
house where the unfortunate man had 
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been laid, but he was totally unrecogniz- 
able. His clothes were different from 
those he had been in the habit of wearing, 
and, instead of recognizing his friend, 
Godfrey rather inclined to the belief that 
it was not he.. Still there was this strange 
visit of his to Audine, and his subsequent 
disappearance to account for. At best, it 
was not satisfactory. Roger Girwood 
arrived at Lealstone the following day, 
obedient to a request from Mrs. Neville. 
He looked very much worried and per- 
lexed, and constantly rubbed his fore- 
Keand with the back of his hand—an old 
habit in times of anxiety. To Mrs. Ne- 
ville’s inquiries the answers were far from 
reassuring. He described the supper of 
Castaletti and his friends as exceeding in 
noise and excitement anything that had 
ever taken place in his house before. He 
said that, invited by Godfrey, he had 
carefully examined the statue that very 
day; that certainly then the hand was 
still a block, with the fingers extended. 
He had remarked how beautifully modelled 
the fingers were. He said, that on the 
morning of the 23d, seeing Godfrey’s 
bedroom-door open, he sought him in the 
studio, and discovered him as he had de- 
scribed himself, lying at the feet of the 
statue, and that then he had perceived, 
with great astonishment, that the hand of 
the statue had apparently closed upon the 
ring. 

4 answer to Mrs. Neville’s questions, 
he declared that had any one been work- 
ing on the statue during the night he 
could have known nothing of it— there 
were no bedrooms near the studio, the 
yard stretching between it and the house. 
He said that Castaletti came in in the 
morning from the street, not from the 
studio side of the buildings ; that he had 
asked for Godfrey; that hearing he was 
not awake, he left a message of farewell 
for him, saying that a letter from Rome 
had hastened his departure. He was 
dressed for travelling in a grey tweed 
suit, with a felt hat, carried a bag and 
umbrella-case, and had a small portman- 
teau on a cab at the door, and he only 
remained five minutes. 

Roger Girwood was taken to see the 
body, but he also inclined to the strong 
belief that it was not that of Castaletti. 
The interment was no longer delayed, and 
the mystery remained unsolved. Audine 
found more comfort in talking to her old 
nurse than to any one, even Mrs. Neville, 
who appeared very anxious and distrait 
always now. Burns could see no mystery 





incapable of being interpreted in the 
easiest and most natural way. Romance 
was an abomination to her, yet she would, 
in former days, endure the fairy-tales 
which Audine read to her; and, notwith- 
standing the efforts of her charge to 
awaken some poetical feeling, would in- 
variably make some remark which had a 
most sobering effect. Audine would lay 
down Hans Andersen in despair on hear- 
ing the little mermaid described as a 
“sadly imprudent young person” —and 
even Sintram, in whom her soul delighted, 
as the “ poor boy who had fits ;” but still 
she persevered. Now that a real romance 
had taken place in her life, and one really 
fraught with terror, her feeling was en- 
tirely a longing to get rid of the mystery, 
to be assured that Castaletti’s odd visit 
was only the usual strange proceeding of 
a man in love, not out of the common at 
all, and had nothing to do with the horri- 
ble accident at the bridge pit. Burns 
took it all very tranquilly and soberly; 
and it was wall ter Audine that she did 
so, for her nerves had been much shaken 
by the fright she had had, and for some 
time her nurse thought her very far from 
well. 

Mrs. Neville was so much occupied 
with Godfrey that Audine did not see 
much of her now; she felt a certain dread 
of the young sculptor with his strange 
eyes. So she sat in her own sitting-room 
up-stairs, busy with her music and draw- 
ing, and with old Burns sitting by her, to 
whom she chattered incessantly. She 
was painting the shutters of her own room 
with groups of flowers, birds, and butter- 
flies, and all had to be done before her 
brother’s return—that return that she 
pined for in her loving little heart, more 
than any one, save her old nurse, sus- 
pected. . 

One day when they were sitting thus, 
Audine suddenly asked her nurse how 
long ago she remembered Mrs. Neville. 

“Ever since you were quite a baby, 
Miss Audine,” she answered. “When 
General Neville—who’s dead and gone 
—and his lady came first to stay with 
your dear papa and mamma. She was a 
very pretty young lady, and Master God- 
frey — Mr. Neville that is — was a beauti- 
ful boy, as lively and quick as a needle, 
and very fond of you, miss; he used to be 
always carrying you up and down stairs 
with as much care as I could myself.” 

“And General Neville, what was he 
like?” 

“He was a most gentlemanlike, pleas- 
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ant, affable gentleman, but quite crazy in 
his love for Master Godfrey. I said often 
to your dear mamma, that I thought it 
very bad for the young gentleman to be 
constantly watched and made of, and his 
head filled with ideas beyond his age; 
he was always dreaming, never naughty 
and mischievous as you were, which would 
have been more comfortable and natural 
in a boy.” 

“And I want to know what was the 
matter with General Neville.” 

“They called it op — op —something 
— official illusions, I think. He was very 
ill; he grew thinner and more wild-lookin 
every time Isawhim. I met Mr. God- 
frey in the shrubbery to-day, and I 
thought to myself,‘ You are growing into 
the very moral of your poor papa.’ ” 

“ Oh, Burnie, I oe not.” — 

“T hope not, indeed, my dear; for it 
was very sad to see the poor gentle- 
man.” 

At this moment the door opened and 
Mrs. Neville came in. The sight of her 
worn, anxious face made Audine go to her 
and kiss her warmly. 

“IT have brought you some bulrushes, 
Audine, that have been sent from Scot- 
land. I thought that they would look 
well amongst those yellow irises.” 

“They are lovely, aunt Mary! How 
good of you to send for them!” 

“ Godfrey sent for them when we were 
talking about it—we want so much to 
give you pleasure, dear child.” 

“ How good you always are to me, aunt 
Mary!” said Audine, busily arranging the 
bulrushes in tall vases. ‘“ They are just 
what I wanted so much. Do get me 
some warm water, Burnie, to revive the 
leaves.” 

Burns left the room, and Mrs. Neville 
came up to Audine, putting her arms 
round her waist. 

“Kiss me, child!” she said. Audine 
threw aside her flowers, and gave her 
what the children calla great hug. Mrs. 
Neville looked at her for a moment with 
an anxious, eager look, as if she was 
about to say something; then stopping, 
* she made a hurried rendezvous for the 
next day, and left the room, just as Burns 
returned with the hot water. 

“Mrs. Neville looks sadly worn and 
ill,” said the latter. 

“Yes, she does. I wonder what can be 
the matter; she has never looked like 
herself since her son returned. Give me 
that long iris, Burnie; no—the other 
with the two buds; thanks. How lovely 
they are!” 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE GOD OF ISRAEL: A HISTORY. 


HISTORICAL science is laying its hand 
on the ark of the Lord. Undeterred by 
the fate of the men of Bethshemesh (1 
Sam. vi. 19), the men of Leyden* have 
looked into the Bible with reverential yet 
critical eyes, to discover the historical 
nature of the God of Israel.¢ Abating 
not a jot of the reverence of their gaze, 
we “ae yet venture to disagree with the 
critical method that has directed their 
vision. They have opposed the supernat- 
uralists and the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion, but, as almost always happens in the 
history of thought, they have retained the 
psychological method of their opponents. 
The older science of mind regarded man 
as separated from his fellows, and as 
being much the same at all stages of the 
world’s history. Supernaturalism, accept- 
ing this view, drew a hedge round the 
children of Israel, and regarded the Deity 
as inspiring certain isolated individuals 
with a conception of his nature which 
remained the same throughout sacred 
history. The Leyden naturalistic school 
withdraws the hedge, but still regards the 
inspired ones as isolated, and chiefly 
differs from its opponents in restricting 
the period of inspiration to the times of 
the prophets. Both schools think of his- 
tory as a collection of disconnected pools 
instead of regarding it as a stream of 
living waters. 

Meanwhile in Germany, the home of 
history, Professors Steinthal and Lazarus 
have laid the foundations of the science 
of national psychology ( Vo/kerpsychologie) 
as the basis of historical investigation. 
The psychology of nations has to investi- 
gate the traits which, in addition to his 
common humanity, make a man a Greek, 
a Jew, an Englishman, or a German, and 
in doing this it has arrived at the scientific 
treatment of the national spirit ( Vo/ksgeist) 
existing in all the members of a nation, 
and having its life in the national history. 
From this point of view— and it is the 
fundamental conception of all German 


* Professor Kuenen’s ‘Religion of Israel’? and 
** Prophets and Prophecy in Israel”? have been trans- 
lated into English, as well as Knappert’s “‘ Religion of 
Israel,’ a useful summary of Kuenen’s results. It is to 
be regretted that Kuenen’s “* Historisch-kritisch On- 
derzoek,’”’ the critical foundation of his views, and Pro- 
fessor Tiele’s important ‘‘ Vergelijkende Geschiedenis 
van de Egyptische en Mesopotamische Godsdiensten” 
(Amsterdam, 1872) still remain buried in so tribal a 
tongue as the Dutch. 

t This phrase has been employed throughout as a 
convenient abbreviation of the unwieldy expression 
“the views about the Highest Being held by the chil- 
dren of Israel.”? 
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historiography — we should have to treat 
gifted individuals as merely the voice of 
the national spirit, and not as isolated 
phenomena. Again, in making the nation 
and not the individual our starting-point, 
we introduce the idea of continuity into 
history, and with it the conception of 
development and growth of the national 
spirit. We have accordingly to trace in 
the earlier stages of a nation’s life the 
germs of later developments of the na- 
tional genius. In retaining the individ- 
ualistic view of mind and thus neglecting 
the influence of the social medium, in 
overlooking the fact of growth and thus 
making no distinction between seed and 
fruit, the Leyden critics have left out of 
account the determining factors of the 
problem. 

In the following pages an attempt is 
made to treat the development of the 
religious conceptions of the children of 
Israel from th enew standpoint of historic 
method reached by Professors Steinthal 
and Lazarus. Hitherto they have not 
applied their principles to any particular 
history, and it is, no doubt, owing to this 
that they have overlooked a most impor- 
tant influence at work, which will here be 
termed the cross-fertilization * of national 
ideas. Given, with the Berlin professors, 
that each nation has its peculiar mental 
traits, the problem remains to be deter- 
mined how far these are influenced by 
communication with the thought of other 
nations. In giving due prominence to 
this phenomenon we have been led to 
trace the development to a later stage of 
the national life of the Jews than is 
usually attempted. Indeed, it was in 
tracing the antecedents of Spinozism in 
Judaism that this influence was seen to 
have been at work all down the line. 
There has thus been obtained a continu- 
ous development of the religious ideas of 
the Jews from the Jehovah ¢ of Abraham 
to the Substantia of Spinoza, each stage 
of change being due to some cross-fer- 
tilization by the thought of another nation, 
the influence of Greece being specially 


* This metaphor is here introduced as being more 
definite and suggestive than the vague term “‘in- 
fluence.”” By the biological analogy suggested there 
is implied (i.) that the ideas cross-fertilized belong to 
nearly allied species of Vo/ksgeist (the ideas of a Hot- 
tentot and of a Hindoo cannot cross-fertilize) ; (ii.) that 
the resultant idea is more fitted to survive in the struggle 
for spiritual existence. 

+ The writer of Ex. vi. 3, who evidently considers 
that there had been such a development between the 

atriarchal age and the times of Moses, gives “ El 

haddai’’ as the name of the earliest conception, and 
Semitic comparative philology seems to confirm his 
view. ‘ Jehovah”? is here used to indicate the specific 
Hebraic element. 





prominent. Nor, on the other hand, has 
the influence of Israel on the world’s 
thought been unworthy of notice. Chris- 
tianity is but the most striking example. 
This cross-fertilizing influence of Israel 
has accordingly been touched upon as 
forming episodes in the history of the 
God of Israel. 

That history divides itself into two 
periods which are of nearly equal length, 
but which differ greatly in familiarity to 
the ordinary reader. The first, which 
may be roughly termed the Biblical period, 
reaching down to the foundation of Chris- 
tianity, comprises that part of the world’s 
spiritual history with which Englishmen 
are, or used to be, most, familiar. All 
that was here necessary was to give a 
rapid summary of the chief spiritual 
movements in Israel, attempting, more 
consistently than hitherto has been done, 
to give the logical connection of each 
stage. More importance is to be attached 
to the method employed than the results 
obtained. The Leyden school, it is here 
contended, has not given due attention to 
the need of tracing in earlier stages the 
beginnings of later movements. 

The second period of the national his- 
tory of the Jews, from the second century 
A.D. to the present time, is practically un- 
known to the English reader, and has only 
lately received adequate attention in Ger- 
many. And notwithstanding the mass of 
monographs on separate Jewish thinkers 
and systems, no complete history of Jew- 
ish thought in its logical development 
exists as yet in any language. This is 
mainly due to an erroneous conception of 
the position of Spinoza in the history of 
philosophy. Till very recent years Spin- 
ozism has been regarded as merely a 
more consistent Cartesianism, the out- 
ward similarity of method obscuring the 
essential difference of spirit in the two 
systems. With regard to Spinoza’s rela- 
tion to Judaism, the excommunication of 
the Beth-Din (ecclesiastical tribunal) of 
Amsterdam, a purely defensive act, was 
held to have settled the question of his 
connection with Jewish speculation by a 
decided negative. But Dr. M. Joel’s 
researches have conclusively shown that 
the philosopher-martyr took his problem 
from Jewish predecessors, and was mainly 
indebted to Descartes — a heavy debt — 
for the method which he applied to its 
solution. And we maintain that the rec- 
ognition of Spinoza as the goal of the long 
line of Jewish thought gives its history a 
unity which has been universally over- 
looked. In a first attempt like the pres. 
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ent, and with the limited space at 
disposal, no more could be done than 
roughly to map out the ground for future 
investigation. This is especially the case 
with the latter part of the post-Biblical 
period, where individual philosophers 
come into the foreground, and it becomes 
difficult to see strictly national move- 
ments. The national organism, as it 
were, had in them differentiated a brain, 
an organ of self-consciousness ; and, on 
our historic method, the successive phil- 
osophers must be treated as stages of the 
Jewish mind in its progress towards Spi- 
nozism. We have, so to speak, to trace 
the course of an intellectual tunnel 
through the Middle Ages which only 
comes to the light of day with Spinoza. 
With these necessary words as to plan 
and method we may now proceed to our 
inquiry, viz. the history of the views of 
the children Y Israel about the Deity — 
in short, the history of the God of Israel. 


I 


AT the outset of the inquiry —z.e. the 
Biblical period — we are met by a number 
of preconceptions, theological and anti- 
theological, which render the adoption of 
a scientific attitude extremely difficult. 
Let it be enough if we say here that, in 
assuming the Bible to be the work of 
man, we hold that the assumption tends 
rather to dignify man than to degrade the 
Bible. But once having assumed the 
Bible to be a human production, there 
follow several prosaic yet important corol- 
laries, such as that it was composed, 
written down, copied, and finally edited. 
Further, as the use of writing cannot be 
regarded as an early mode of transmission 
of thought, that portion of the Bible 
which relates to the earlier fortunes of the 
Hebrews must have been handed down 
by tradition for many centuries, subject to 
the imaginative coloring of the narrators 
for that long period. Assuming the my- 
thopeeic * tendency of the transmitters, 
the “personal equation” of the compos- 
ers, and finally the antagonistic attitude 


* Bernstein and Goldziher would have it that all the 
earlier history, reaching down almost to the time of 
David, is purely mythical. This is, however, going too 
far; however much myths may gather round the stories 
of national heroes (we have their “* survival’? in modern 
scandal), the heroes have existed and have done heroic 
deeds. The personification of the sun and moon, of the 
dawn and eve, which the followers of Max Miiller 
would posit in place of actual personalities, appear to 
the present writer a most instructive warning against 
dealing with words instead of things. Abraham and 
Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, may not have done all the 
Bible tells of, but they are certainly not different 
aspects of the sun-god or varying forms of the dark and 
.dewy eve. 





of the editors towards stages of thought 
which the nation had outgrown, we must 
recognize that the source of history has 
become very impure, and requires a 
strong solution of psychological criticism 
to precipitate the impurities and render 
the troubled waters clear. We have con- 
sequently to guard against a fourth source 
of error— historically perhaps the most 
important — the inadequate nature of the 
psychological apparatus which earlier in- 
vestigators applied to the problem. 

The origines of Hebraism treated with 
these precautions can scarcely be settled 
with even tolerable certainty, as is proved 
by the widely divergent reconstructions 
af the Biblical narrative put forward of 
late years. Nor can we place much reli- 
ance on the new science of compara- 
tive religion. Here, too, national psy- 
chology has to moderate the too sanguine 
expectations of the Semitic specialists by 
calling attention to a radical defect in 
their method. Granting that all the Se- 
mitic tribes have a number of generic 
similarities of character, we must not 
overlook the co-ordinate fact that each 
has its specific differences. And it is 
extremely probable that the diversities 
from the Semitic type form the most im- 
portant characteristic of so unique a na- 
tion as the Hebrews. The late Salomon 
Munk defended with great force the po- 
sition that the Hebrews alone of all the 
Semites rose to monotheism; and Re- 
nan’s brilliant and specious contention for 
a Semitic monotheistic instinct is now 
ruled out of court by all scholars. We 
are not enlightened as to the develop- 
ment of religion among the Hebrews by 
— as to the gods of Pheenicia, or 

y ingenious conjectures as to the pre- 
Islamite development of the Arabian con- 
ceptions of religion. The comparative 
method will find its proper application in 
the problems of cross-fertilization which 
occur in the history of the Hebrews, in 
the determination of the influence of 
Egypt, Canaan, Pheenicia, Babylon, and 
Persia on the religion of Israel. For the 
actual development of the specifically 
Hebraic conceptions our only source, un- 
satisfactory as it may be in some re- 
spects, is the Hebrew Bible itself. 

Having thus cleared the way, however 
roughly, through the mass of obstructions 
of method which form the real obstacles 
to Biblical research, let us attempt to 
sketch in very bold outline the develop- 
ment of the Hebraic conception of the 
Deity during the Biblical period. Broadly 
speaking, that development consists in 
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the continual universalizing of. the na- 
tional God Jehovah.* And we must add 
that the characteristic of the Hebraic 
conception, as distinguished from that of 
the other Semitic tribes, was the lofty 
ethical character ascribed to him. Or 
rather we may say that the views about 
conduct which the old Hebrews held in 
connection with their religious concep- 
tions have become the moral or ideal 
views of conduct for the civilized world. 
What were once Hebraic opinions on 
social conduct are now the moral instincts 
of civilized humanity. The “strictness 
of conscience ” was once the “ spontaneity 
of [the Hebrew] consciousness,” to apply 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s attempted distinc- 
tion between Hebraism and Hellenism in 
the fourth chapter of his “ Culture and 
Anarchy.” The glory of the Hebrews is 
not that they never had a “tribal” God, 
but that they held practical opinions in 
connection with religion which have be- 
come the ideal of civilized morality. It 
was in consequence of this, as we shall 
see, that they alone rose from the “ tri- 
bal” conception of a divine protector of 
the children of Israel to that of the one 
Divine Father of All (Mal. ii. 10). The 
stages of development are not clear, but 
= following may be put forward as prob- 
able. 

The HEBREWS were originally a nomad 
tribe, perhaps in the beginning resident 
in Mesopotamia, if we may trust the na- 
tional tradition of the origin of Abraham 
in Ur of the Chaldees. As far as we can 
— from later accounts, Jehovah was 

ut a family God, though even then a just 
and righteous one (cf. the legend of Sod- 
om and Gomorrha). From their prime- 
val home, whether Mesopotamia (Tiele) 
or north Arabia (Schrader), they wan- 
dered west till they found suitable pas- 
turage in lower Egypt. Here they came 
in contact with the higher civilization of 
an agricultural state of society. The 
effects of this cross-fertilization is one of 
the first problems of the comparative 
method. Here we can only refer to the 
conjectured relation between the Vuk-pu- 
nuk of Egyptian hierology and the “I am 
that lam” of the Hebrew legislator (cf 
Ex. vi. 3). After astay of uncertain du- 
ration, their prosperity brought upon them 


* I use the more familiar form in preference to the 
possibly more correct Jhwh, Jahveh or Yahweh, on 
the same principle which makes us still speak of Homer 
and Horace instead of Homeros and Horatius. At the 
same time, it expresses dissent from the current hypoth- 
esis, first started by Astruc (1753], of an Elohistic and 
Jahvistic redaction of the Bible, which has not yet been 
established by any complete induction, 
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the tyranny of the Egyptian king (Ram- 
ses the Seoul and fr the on of his 
successor they resumed their nomad life, 
accompanied, it would seem, by a num- 
ber of Egyptians. This deliverance from 
the “house of bondage” made a pro- 
found impression on the national mind, 
and rendered their attachment to the 
“tribal” God deep and abiding. But the 
more important point to notice is the 
ethical character of their conception of 
God. The Ten Words are unique in his- 
tory as a covenant of a nation with its 
God to bind itself to righteousness. The 
importance attached to the moral law, to 
social conduct, as distinguished from 
penal legislation and political-life, is a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Hebrews, which 
they have carried with them throughout 
their history. And if we are to retain 
our scientific attitude we must recognize 
at least the germ of this in the very be- 
ginnings of the national life. Thus, the 
science of history seems to confirm the 
national tradition that Jehovah had been 
made known to Israel before the resi- 
dence in Egypt. And in the moral attri- 
butes of the “tribal” Jehovah are the 
elements which ultimately lead to the con- 
ception of the God of all. A just God 
cannot be conceived as partial to one 
body of men unless they have deserved it 
by some service which must be to the 
rest of mankind. In the conception of a 
just “tribal” Jehovah we have the germs 
of the later conceptions of the God of all 
and of Israel as the Messiah of the na- 
tions. The supernaturalists who assert 
that the Hebrews had as universal a God 
as the greater prophets thereby prove 
themselves the worshippers of a tribal 
deity, while the Leyden critics who deny 
the existence of a universalistic element 
in the Hebraic conception of the “tribal” 
Jehovah must trace its source from an- 
other nation, or relegate its explanation 
to the mystics. 

The next stage of the national history 
is the conquest of the tribes of Canaan 
and the formation of the ISRAELITE na- 
tion out of the nomad tribe of Hebrews. 
The latter result was finally consummated 
under David, who commenced to cen- 
tralize at Jerusalem. Throughout this 
period we have a struggle between the 
religion of Canaan and of the Hebrews, 
and we have here another instance of 
cross-fertilization. Like all other con- 
quering nations, from the days of Veii to 
these of Alsace-Lorraine, the Hebrews 
could only consolidate their conquest by 
permitting the conquered to amalgamate 
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with them. Along with this political 
there went a religious amalgamation. 
The lower orders of the Hebrews joined 
with the Canaanite Zeregrini (to borrow a 
term of Roman law *) in the worship of 
the gods of the country, Baal, Asteroth, 
etc., who appear, from recent researches, 
to have had their original home in 
Assyria. And even the highest classes 
were influenced by the Canaanitish theor 
of things, as is natural when a less civil- 
ized nomad tribe conquers a more high- 
ly cultured agricultural nation. There 
seems reason to believe that the Hebrews 
borrowed their cosmogony from the 
Canaanites (if it was not eongiht later 
from Assyria) and connected with it the 
institution of the Sabbath. But even 
more important was the necessary change 
in their views of Jehovah: he had to be 
put in connection with the “ other gods.” 
This relation was naturally one of supe- 
riority as the god of a conquering tribe. 
And this superiority was strengthened by 
the centralization carried on by David 
and his successor, till among the higher 
minds the view gained currency that the 
“other gods ” were as nothing compared 
with the almighty Jehovah. With the 
disruption of the kingdom under the 
tyranny of Solomon’s son, the centrifugal 
forces became very strong, and local 
divine government ensued in the worship 
of Baal, Moloch, and the other forei 
gods. But at this critical moment the 
national spirit of the Israelites expressed 
itself in a series of men whose thoughts 
and words have moulded the religious 
belief of the civilized world for upwards 
of fifteen hundred years. The prophets 
strove valiantly to uphold the honor of 
Jehovah among the people, laying stress 
on the ethical elements implicit in the ear- 
lier conception in contrast to the cruel 
and bloodthirsty gods of Phoenicia and 
Canaan. In politics they held fast to 
the principle, unique among all political 
principles, that the greatness of a nation 
depended on its righteousness, and en- 
deavored to oppose seeking for aid in the 
struggle between north and south Judea 
from Assyria or Egypt. They were un- 
eucvesntel, and both kingdoms were sub- 
dued, and a large body of the Israelites 
carried over to Babylon. They were un- 
successful as politicians, but they had 
succeeded in aspiritualsense. They had 
purified the national conception of their 
god from the ignoble elements which 
* Tothe unprejudiced observer, the most light-giving 


book on the Old Testament which has appeared in late 
years is Sir H. S. Maine’s “‘ Ancient Law.” 
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form so large a part of the views of their 
Semitic kinsmen about their deities, 
But here again it must be insisted that 
these nobler elements had been implicit 
in the earlier Hebraic conception. For 
man at least there is nocreation ex nihilo, 
and the prophets could only have given 
back to the Israelites as rain what they 
had received from their nation as vapor, 
to use Mr. Gladstone’s fine metaphor. 
We contend against Kuenen and Tiele 
that the note of righteousness must have 
been a mark of the Hebraic God from 
the very =e 

The stay in Babylon was productive of 
changes in the national mind of world-his- 
toricimportance. During this period the 
chief traits of the character of the Jews 
were permanently formed — their intense 
historic consciousness of the national 
past and passionate regard for the na- 
tional future, their cosmopolitan tenden- 
cies, their strict theocratic legislation, 
their plasticity of intellect, and rigidity of 
social observance. All these traits are 
represented in the redaction of the Bibli- 
cal canon which took place on their re- 
turn. The Bible which thus represents 
the Judaic or mature phase of the national 
mind has ever remained the centre of 
the national literature. The literary 
activity of the Jews for the next thou- 
sand years after the final settlement of 
the canon is entirely a development of 
the Bible in paraphrase (Targum), codifi- 
cation of the law (Halacha), or expansion 
of legend (Hagada, Midrash). The na- 
tional character became fixed, and in its 
maturity commenced to cross-fertilize the 

owth of the world’s thought at various 
intervals. They were prepared for this by 
the assimilation of new elements. In 
Babylon they had come in contact with 
the noblest Aryan religion — Eranian 
Mazdeism —and their conception of the 
divine nature was heightened and broad- 
ened by the cross-fertilization. Jehovah 
was conceived as the universal father, 
inexpressible by material images, unap- 
proachable by material sacrifices. The 
tribalism of the earlier conception was 
raised to the lofty view that Israel is onl 
his chosen people in order that throug 
them the nations should be blessed. 
The Jews had returned from the captivity 
chastened by adversity, and with the 
national ideal. of spreading among the na- 
tions the prophetic conception of ethical 
monotheism. The influence of Mazdeism 
is shown in the second Isaiah and possi- 
bly in the Book of Job, where the ex- 
istence of evil is the first puzzle dis- 
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integrating the older conception of the 
God of righteousness. It indicates the 
first beginnings of subjectivity among the 
Hebrews, the rise of the distinction be- 
tween the individual and the nation, and 
with it the striving after personal immor- 
tality. This remained a germ for future 
fertilization. The Jews in their sacred 
books do not show any signs of having 
been influenced by fears or hopes of a 
future state in their views of morality; 
they show no signs of a clutching “ other- 
worldliness ” in their views of conduct. 
In adversity each member of a nation 
loses his individuality, his subjectivity ; 
his ideal is the public good, and this 
objectivity was fostered among the Jews 
by their conception of the deity as the 
just Jehovah into whose hands each felt 
he could entrust his fate. 

At the same time that Israel was being 
tried by adversity Greece was in the first 


‘ flush of victory over the common enemy. 


But the national prosperity of the Greeks 
was not without its evil results. There 
arose the feeling of a life away from the 
social life which we have called above 
subjectivity, and which is expressed in 
history by the rise of the Sophists. 
Throughout the ethical thought of Greece, 
remarks Mr. Sidgwick, egoism was an 
implicit assumption. While Israel was 
commencing its long career as the people 
of sorrows, the Greeks in their glory 
were developing traits which led to the 
“hungry Greekling” of Juvenal’s pages. 
Yet we may trace the spiritual history of 
the civilized world in the action and coun- 
ter-action of the national spirits which 
were maturing and yy fixed in 
Hellas and Juda in the fifth century 
before the present era. The remainder 
of these pages will be devoted to the 
chief stages in the history of the inter- 
laced development of Hebraism and Hel- 
lenism. 

With the conquests of Alexander and 
the spread of Hellenism among the bar- 
barians, we have the first contact of the 
two influences. The results on the Jew- 
ish mind are to some extent preserved for 
us in the Septuagint version. The Greek 
had risen to the idea of an intellectual 
monotheism, a cosmic conception of a 
highest principle without emotional or 
historic elements. We accordingly find 
the intensely personal view of God in 
many cases toned down in the Greek ver- 
sion, and the general spirit of the version 
is naturalistic. Later on, the individual- 
ism of Hellenistic culture vitalized the 
corresponding germ which had been trans- 





planted from Persian soil, and brought the 
ee of personal immortality into the 
oreground, giving rise to disintegration 
of the national life into sects. The Sad 
ducees, the conservative priestly party, 
held to the older view or instinct P non- 
belief; as far as we can gather from the 
Talmud, they rather denied the relevancy 
of the question in the spiritual life than 
dogmatically denied the possibility of the 
fact. The Pharisees, or liberals, the party 
of progress, were not opposed to assimila- 
tion of foreign modes of thought, and 
believed in immortality as essential to 
individualism. With this rise of free- 
thought there naturally arose a tendenc 
to mysticism, attempting to solve intel- 
lectual problems by emotional concep- 
tions. The sect of Essenes in Judea and 
the mystic union of Moses and Plato in 
the pages of the Alexandrian Philo are 
two instances of this tendency among the 
many which might be given. Mysticism, 
psychologically considered, may be re- 
garded as the incomplete fusion of new 
thought and of emotion or compressed 
ancestral thought. It consequently very 
frequently contains the germs of new de- 
velopments, which are to be resultants of 
new and old spiritual influences. It is a 
problem of extreme complexity, but of 
extraordinary interest, to trace in the 
mysticism of the Apocrypha and Midrash 
the beginnings of Christianity. 

Meanwhile Greece was being moved to 
higher things in her fall by a touch of 
Semitic fervor if not of Hebraic faith. 
The new tone of Greek ethical thought 
displayed in the rise of Stoicism must 
have been due, according to our na- 
tional-psychological standpoint, to some 
cross-fertilization by the ideas of a differ- 
entrace. And Sir Alexander Grant * has 
shown that all the eminent Stoics were of 
Semitic origin. The similarity which has 
struck most observers between Stoicism 
and Christianity receives its explanation 
from our present standpoint when we re- 
member that both were cross-fertilizations 
of Hellenism by Semitism. The differ- 
ence, too, may be due to the fact that in 
one case the less intense Semites were 
the missionaries while Christianity was 
propagated by the fiery zeal of the Jews. 
The spread of Stoicism among the Ro- 
mans cannot but have had some influence 
in preparing the way for Christianity. 

In approaching the subject of Chris- 
tianity we must distinguish between two 
problems. The rise of Christianity among 


* Aristotle’s ‘‘ Ethics” (3rd edit.), i. p. 307. 
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the Jews, it cannot be too often repeated, 
will only receive its explanation when the 
mental and moral atmosphere of the time 
is made known to us as crystallized in the 
pages of the Talmud. The question of 
the originality of Jesus is merely one ex- 
ample of the general question of the 
relation of the individual and his nation. 
But more important than ~y — of 
origin is that of the spread of Christianit 
among persons of different race and dif- 
ferent views of the world. This is the 
most important problem of cross-fertiliza- 
tion in the history of the world’s thought. 
The Judaic Deity had to be Indo-Ger- 
manized or Hellenized before he could 
become the God.of Aryan worship. This 
transformation, the outcome of the Phar- 
isaic movement, was the great work of 
Saul of Tarsus and of the Alexandrian 
pseudo-John. To become fruitful among 
another nation than that of its origin, an 
idea must conform to the laws of assimila- 
tion of the new nation’s mind. Thus in 
Christianity, the just and righteous God 
becomes the God of love; instead of 
objective Hebrews, his worshippers are 
saideative Hellenists. He appeals to 
each man separately instead of to a na- 
tion collectively. The egoism of the 
Hellene was elevated (for it was elevation) 
into the “ other-worldliness ” of the Chris- 
tian. Each man became separate from 
the world and antagonistic to society. So 
far from being universal, Christianity has 
its logical outcome in the “ twa or aiblins 
three elec’” of the Scotch blacksmith. 
The universal, integrating element was 
given by the Church, the spiritual suc- 
cessor of the Roman empire. To use 
logical terminology, the “God of All” of 
the Hebrew took the all collectively; 
Hellenistic Christianity made the all dis- 
tributive. At the same time the moral or 
practical view of the Semite gave way 
to the metaphysical or speculative view of 
the Aryan. Men are made holy by faith, 
not practice. The personality of the 
deity is analyzed and subtilized into a 
trinity. From our present standpoint 
this receives illustration from the analo- 

ous Aryan triune deity of post-Bud- 

histic Brahmanism. That racial influ- 
ences were at work is confirmed by the 
later rejection of Aryan Christology by 
Semitic Islam. 


II. 


BuT we must now return to the history 
of the divine idea among the Jews during 
the post-Biblical period. Their disper- 
sion after the last heroic stand at Bethar 
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brought them into contact with the world’s 
thought at every point. Greece, Rome, 
Egypt, Persia, Assyria, all meet in the 
pages of the Talmud, which faithfully 
represents the incomplete assimilation of 
multifarious views of the world. It is 
useless to attempt to give any systematic 
account of Jewish belief from the Talmud: 
there is no such system. We can only 
recognize in it germs of later development. 
In the struggle between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees, the former, the pro- 
gressive and assimilative party, gained 
the victory, though not without being 
influenced by the conservatism of the 
Sadducees. And the Talmud is the pro- 
duction of the Pharisees, and represents 
their cosmopolitan tendencies. In par- 
ticular, we recognize the influence of 
Greek rationalism, Persian dualism, and 
by their side the mystic tendency which 
came later to a head inthe Cabbala. The 
Talmud is a law book, and is a pre-emi- 
nent example of the practical social ten- 
dency of the Hebraic genius. Thought 
is free when it does not come into conflict 
with social observance. The crystallizing 
touch which was to precipitate NEo- 
JupaisM from the confused syncretism of 
the Talmud was to come from the Arabs, 
Semitic kinsmen. 

We need not here retell the story of 
the adoption of Hebraism by Mahomet, 
told so well as it has been by Geiger, 
Dozy, and Deutsch. We are here rather 
concerned with the reaction of Islam upon 
Judaism. The milder rule of the Moslem 
gave the Jew a needed pause in the strug- 
gle for existence, and the similarity of the 
Semitic genius in both prevented the 
perceptible tendency to narrowness, and 
brought the Jewish mind again into free 
contact with the world’s thought. To the 
Semite, wisdom is the jewel of life: wit- 
ness the excellent Talmudic system of 
education — witness, too, the Semitic 
ideal of kingship, the wise Solomon, the 
wise Haroun-al-Raschid. The first aim 
of the caliphs, after the victory of Islam 
was assured, was to resuscitate Greek 
science and philosophy. Translators 
were employed to bring forth from their 
Syriac tombs Aristotle and Galen. And 
the Jews at once took part in this Sem7tic 
Renaissance (the counterpart of the later 
new birth of the Aryan mind, when the 
latter was stirred anew by contact with 
the great spiritual heritage of its ances- 
tors). And, as the first contact with 
Hellenism showed its influence in the 
differentiation of the national life into the 
sects of Pharisees and Sadducees, so this 
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second contact with Semitized Hellenism 
gave rise to newsects. The beginnings 
of Karaism are involved in much obscu- 
rity, but it may be generally described as 
a revolt against authority — Jewish Prot- 
estantism — a struggle against the fetters 
which the Talmudic doctors were placing 
round Jewish reason. And the revolt 
was successful: though Karaism itself 
dwindled away into a still narrower tradi- 
tionalism, it forced its opponents, the 
Rabbinites, to adapt tradition to the rea- 
son of the time, and, in so doing, brought 
about a radical change in the Judaic views 
of the Deity. The history of that change 
must now be roughly traced. 

As the pre-Christian era was character- 
ized by a continual universalizing of the 
divine idea, so the post-Islamite develop- 
ment consisted in a still further extension 
of universalism in the depersonalizing of 
the divine conception. This was caused 
by the influence of the Arabic Aristotle, 
and the consequent rise of the inevitable 
struggle between a philosophical or intel- 
lectual and a religious or emotional view 
of the universe. Such a struggle is really 
a conflict between old and new thought, 
though the older conceptions have become 
embedded in the national mind as feelings. 
That process which goes on in the mind 
of the thinker till he gets to apply his 
ideas instinctively, and they become feel- 
ings rather than propositions to him, takes 
place also in the history of a nation’s 
mental development. Thus feeling is, as 
it were, condensed ancestral thought, and 
thought is the personal element by which 
we increase or alter the wisdom of the 
ages organically registered as feeling in 
our frames — z.¢. we feel as our ancestors 
thought, and think as our descendants will 
feel. And from the standpoint of national 

sychology thought is the blank form of 
eeling without historic content. Specifi- 
cally national emotions cannot _~ 
cross - fertilize. But abstract thought, 
being divested of the historic element, is 
international, and therefore the chief 
agent in cross-fertilization. New thought 
in a nation, as distinguished from the 
natural growth of the specifically national 
conceptions, may come from new experi- 
ence, or by contact with the experience of 
other nations. Now, the Jewish mind is 
peculiarly open to this latter influence. 
Experience has shown that a man may 
be an exemplary father of a — and a 
respectable member of society while be- 
lieving in the eternity of the porn 6An. 
And the practical tendency of the Jewish 
genius led them to accept this teaching 
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of experience. How far they were aided 
in this toleration by the absence of an 
established Church in Judaism is an in- 
teresting problem which we cannot here 
discuss. At any rate this assimilative 
characteristic of Judaism causes the his- 
tory of Jewish philosophy * to be one of 
the most instructive examples of the 
cross-fertilization of national ideas, lead- 
ing finally to an organic union of Hellen- 
ism and Hebraism in Spinoza. At first 
we get a merely mechanical admixture. 
The two theories of the world lie along- 
side each other without commingling. 
The God of intellect is conceived in 
Hellenic forms of thought; the moment 
we turn to practice, the Jewish doctors 
(of law as well as of divinity) treat of the 
God of emotion under the older concep- 
tions. While feeling to the Greek was 
intensely personal, egoistic, his intellect 
viewed the universe quite impersonally. 
To the Hebrew the universe was charged 
with personal conceptions —not thought 
of except in relation to an ad extra crea- 
tor — while his practical views were al- 
truistic, non-subjective. There was thus 
in the objective practical feeling of the 
Jew a basis for an impersonal view of the 
Deity. Yet this view took centuries to 
become a really vital principle in Hebrew 
thought, owing nace | to the uncon- 
scious reaction of Christian and Moslem 
thought and the intense veneration for 
the Bible. But it gained a nominal vic- 
tory almost from the very first. The first 
stage of Jewish as of Moslem thought is 
an attempt to determine the divine attri- 
butes,f to bring the Hebraic deity under 
Hellenic forms of thought — in effect to 
depersonalize the conception. Along 
with the question of the divine attributes, 
forming indeed the crucial problem be- 
tween Hellenism and Hebraism, there 
was connected the question of a creation 
ex nthilo. The relation of Jehovah to 
the material universe had been conceived 
as exactly similar to that of man and the 
work of his hands. God was outside the 
world, and could interfere at any moment 
with its working to produce miracles. 
Opposed to this, the Jewish Aristotelians 
found their master teaching the eternity 
of matter, and with it a conception of the 


* I hope before long to sketch the ‘Outlines of the 
History of Jewish Philosophy down to Spinoza,” as a 
study in national papceaseny. 

t See Professor Kaufmann’s “‘ Geschichte der A ttri- 
butenlehre in der jiidischen Religionsphilosophie des 
Mittelalters von Saadja bis Maimini” (Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes, 1877), rather the annals than the history of 
Jewish thought during that period, but presenting a 
rich mass of materials nowhere else accessible. 
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deity as continuously exercising his in- 
fluence on the material universe in giving 
it form. The difference between the two 
views is of vital importance: the first 
chapter of Genesis strikes the keynote of 
Hebraism, especially of its Christian 
form, where the relation of the individual 
and his Maker is more direct, more 
charged with subjective craving for di- 
vine favor, than in Judaism, where the 
divine preference is desired more for the 
race than the individual. The creation 
ex nihilo dogma becomes more and more 
prominent, and comes into the foreground 
of Jewish speculation in the second post- 
Maimonidean stage. Throughout the 
later stage, mysticism attempts to assim- 
ilate the new conceptions in emotional 
forms. Finally, in Spinoza, the Hellenic 
conceptions are at last thoroughly as- 
similated as feelings rather than abstract 
truths, and Hellenic thought becomes 
Hebraic feeling. It might be of interest 
to treat of the development more in de- 
tail. All that can be here attempted is 
roughly to characterize the Hellenic fac- 
tor in the thought of each prominent 
hilosopher: our exposition must there- 
ore be taken as one-sided, though that 
side was the fruitful one containing the 
germs of future development of the 
world’s thought. The rabbis themselves 
would probably have been aghast at the 
logical results of their views, and there 
were not wanting signs of an uneasy in- 
stinct of their tendency. 

(1) During the first period (933-1204) 
we should have to take into account the 
influence of the parallel line of Arabic 
philosophy, more especially of the eclec- 
tic cyclopedia of the Grzco-Arabic 
thought by the Brothers of Purity. All 
the works of the Jewish philosophers of 
this period were written in Arabic and 
imbued with the philosophic phraseology 
of the Arabs, itself entirely derived from 
the Greek. But the line of thought taken 
was somewhat different, owing chiefly to 
two causes: the influence of the Bible 
and the greater toleration of free thought. 
In Islam there was from the first a con- 
tinual battle between theology and phil- 
osophy, in which theology finally con- 
quered under the philosophic theologian 
Al-Ghazzali. Still at first the distinction 
between Jewish and Moslem thought was 
slight. The most trustworthy exposition 
of the Xa/ém or first. philosophic move- 
ment among the Arabs is to be found in 
a treatise by a Karaite Jew, Josef el 
Basr.* His treatise, “4/7 Muhtawi,” or 


* See Dr. P. F. Frankl, “Zin miitazilitischer 





the “Book of Roots,” commences the 
documentary history of Jewish philosophy 
by discussing the specifically Hebraic 
conceptions of the er His unity and 
justice, creation ex nihilo, and the con- 
nected dogma of free will are proved by 
ingenious applications of Greek logic to 
cosmology. Opposed to him on the ques- 
tion of the authority of tradition, but at 
one with him in results if not in method, 
is his Rabbinite contemporary Saadja, 
the gaon or chief of the Theological Col- 
lege at Bagdad which carried on the tra- 
dition of the Talmudic doctors of the law. 
He sums up and defends the traditional 
beliefs in his book on “‘ Dogmas and Opin- 
ions” (“Emunuth Wedeoth”), discuss- 
ing them with all available appliances of 
Greek philosophy. He sees the connec- 
tion of the incorporeal attributes of the 
Deity with the dogma of a creation, and 
accordingly brings all his logic to bear 
on the proof of a creation. The next link 
in the chain is formed by Bachja ibn 
Pakuda,* who proves most elaborately 
the unity of the Godhead to be a real sub- 
stantial unity unlike that of man. Yet 
after he has passed through the “ Gate of 
Unity ” (the Hebrew title of book i.) and 
proceeds to treat of the subject of his 
treatise, the “ Duties of the Heart ” (“ Cho- 
both Halebaboth”’), he returns to the or- 
dinary anthropomorphic modes of expres- 
sion. He, like the two preceding, is un- 
compromizing in his adherence to the 
dogma of creation ex zihilo. The difficul- 
ties of the latter conception were more 
clearly perceived by Salomon ibn Gebi- 
rol, one of the greatest poets of the Syna- 
gogue, whom Munk has shown to be the 
same as Avicebron, the author of the 
“ Fons Vite,” the most original philoso- 
phic production writtenin Arabic. He at- 
tempted to evade in mysticism the dogma 
of creation, which his profound metaphys- 
ical genius felt was uncongenial with the 
new thought. In the midst of Aristote- 
lian diversities of matter and form he 
places a mystic Neo-Platonic will as an 
attribute of the deity, which is to explain, 
or to evade explaining, the creation. He 
had not much influence on Jewish thought, 
but is quoted with great respect by Alber- 
tus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, and 
later on his views were adopted by Gior- 
dano Bruno. He is interesting here as 


Kalém als Beitrag zur Geschichte der Muslimischen 
Religionsphilosophie” (Wien, Karl Gerold’s Sohn, 
1872: reprinted from the “‘ Sitzungsberichte” of the 
Royal Vienna Academy of Science). 

* A full account of his views has been given by Pro- 
fessor Kaufmann in the * Sitzungsberichte’’ of the 
Royal Vienna Academy of Science, 1874. 
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the first who attempted to assimilate the 
new thought into a consistent system, 
whereas previous thinkers had merely 
used Greek philosophy as a clothing for 
their Hebraic faith, He attempted, at 
least, to make it the flesh. 

Jehuda Halevi, the sweetest singer of 
the New Exile, marks a turning-point in 
Jewish thought. He first attempted to 
check the influence of Greek thought and 
its threatened overthrow of the dogma of 
creation which he felt to be essential to 
the old faith. His poet-soul gave utter- 
ance to prophetic warnings with a mean- 
ing something like this : — 

Go not near the Grecian wisdom ; * 
It has not fruit, but only blossoms, 
For its fruit is that the heavens 
And the earth can have no Maker, 
The creation no Creator, 

And the moon no end to changing. 
Follow that delusive doctrine, 
Whose foundation is unfounded, 
Then your heart is void and bitter, 
And your mouth is full of phrases. 


He consequently attempted to rival the 
feat of Al-Ghazzali, who, within the pale 
of Islam, had so successfully philoso- 
phized against philosophy. To support 
the probability of a creation, he laid great 
stress on the cmnipotence of God as the 
most important attribute. Yet he owns 
that the argument against creation is as 
weighty as that for (“Cusari,” i. 67), and 
resorts to revelation for a solution which 
reason cannot offer. He is even still 
more interesting as a representative of 
Jewish national feeling; he it was who 
said: ‘“ Israel is among the nations as the 
heart among the limbs.” His intense 
atriotism has made him a popular phi- 
osopher among the Jews, and his chival- 
rous love for Jerusalem has inspire 
Heine’s noblest poem. His fiery zeal for 
Jews and Judaism led him to base their 
claims on a philosophy of history which 
would be ludicrous but for its poetic fer- 
vor. 

But his efforts to repress speculation 
were unsuccessful, and the question of 
the divine attributes continued to be dis- 
cussed by the Neo-Platonic Joseph ibn 
Zaddik, and the Peripatetic Abraham ibn 
Daud. The former denied that we could 
have any real knowledge of God, and 
rejected all attribution. He thus pre- 


* Kaufmann, p. 129; Munk, “* Mélanges”’ 484, n.: 
Geiger, ‘* Divan,” 86. The ‘Talmud’ (Sot. 49 b; 
Menach. 64 b) had already said, ‘* Cursed is the man 
who allows his son to learn the Grecian wisdom,”’ but 
Jehuda Halevi sees the specially dangerous doctrine of 
the Greeks. 





pared the way for Moses Maimonides, 
who marks a halt in the march of thought, 
and sums up the speculation of the first 
period. In the sphere of practical philos- 
ophy he performed the part of a Jewish 
Bentham, codifying the ha/achic or legal 

ortions of the Talmud in the fourteen 

ooks of his “ Strong Hand” (“ Yad Ha- 
chazaka”’). And in speculative philosophy 
he brought about a morganatic union be- 
tween Greco-Arabic philosophy and Ju- 
daic religion. He laid down the princi- 
ples of the resultant Neo-Judaism in his 
“Guide of the Perplexed ” (“Aforeh Nebu- 
chim”), perhaps the most remarkable met- 
aphysical sour de force in the history of 
human thought. He attempted to com- 
promise all the questions at issue between 
the thought of Greece and the feeling of 
Juda. Thus, with regard to the ques- 
tion of the divine attributes, he grants 
that all attribution is anthropomorphic, 
and therefore degrading to God’s dignity ; 
yet he denies that we can give negative 
attributes to the Deity, and thus brings in 
the positive ones by a side wind. The 
question of creation he declared to be an- 
tinomical: the balance of evidence is 
equal. His views onall the great theolog- 
ical questions have a rationalistic ten- 
dency, as may be seen in the restatement 
of them contained in Spinoza’s “7racta- 
tus Theologico-Politicus.” He commences 
his treatise by going through all the an- 
thropomorphic epithets applied to God in 
the Bible, explaining them away in every 
case. Indeed, the characteristic thing 
about the whole of the first movement, 
from Saadja to Maimonides, is the in- 
creasing theoretic aversion to anthropo- 
morphism which we can trace back 
through Targum and Talmud to the 


d|LXX. Yet the Bible had too strong a 


hold on the religious life to allow this ten- 
dency to have practical effect except in 
controversy with Christians, where it 
gave great advantages. 

(2) Maimonides had a great influence 
on scholasticism. Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas own their indebtedness 
to him, and it would almost seem that the 
Church had added the Doctor Perplexo- 
rum to the Doctor Universalis and Doc- 
tor Angelicus as one of her authorities. 
By his own coreligionists his views did 
not meet with such universal acceptance. 
Immediately after his death (1204) a fierce 
struggle took place as to his orthodoxy, 
and in the heat of controversy his works 
were publicly burned. But the anti- 
Maimonites ultimately gave way, and 
Maimonides has, since the beginning of 
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the fourteenth century, been the rallying- 
post of Jewish orthodoxy. Yet the ra 
tionalistic elements in his thought were 
not allowed to slumber. Levi ben Ger- 
son (Gersonides), in the next century after 
Maimonides’ death, showed so much 
boldness in his “Wars of the Lord” 
(“Milchamoth Adonai”) that his oppo- 
nents called his book the “ Wars against 
the Lord.” In particular he accepted the 
eternity of matter, which answered in 
those days to the acceptance of the the- 
ory of evolution in these. Gersonides 
had no inconsiderable fame as an astron- 
omer; Kepler writes to Johannes Remus 
for the fifth or astronomical book of the 
“Milchamoth Adonai,” and we may not 
unreasonably connect his rejection of the 
creation ex nihilo with his training in 
astronomy.  Cross-fertilization is as 
marked a phenomenon in the history of 
sciences as in the history of nations, and 
theology and cosmology have many points 
of contact. It is not without reason that 
the creative fiat of the first chapter of 
Genesis is connected with the old Assyr- 
ian cosmology and its “revolving dish- 
cover” theory of the heavens. Astron- 
omy was in the age of Gersonides gradu- 
ally emerging from its mythologic stage 
of astrology, and accustoming men’s 
minds to a more impersonal view of the 
universe and a more extended view of the 
cosmos. This would naturally lead to a 
rejection of the creation ex nikilo hypoth- 
esis, and with its rejection a modification 
of the conception of God’s relation to the 
universe. The idea of an ad extra deity 
interfering arbitrarily with the material 
universe gave way to the conception of 
God as continuously manifesting himself 
in the natural order. The impersonal 
view of the Deity which was the outcome 
of the discussion of his attributes during 
the first period must naturally have pre- 
ared the way for the change. Psycho- 
ogically it was a change in men’s imag- 
inative view of the world; the function of 
the imagination in religion being to bridge 
over the gap between the God of nature 
and the God of conscience, the ruler of 
the “starry heavens above ” and of “the 
moral law within.” Hence the impor- 
tance, theologically considered, of the 
Copernican theory, with its reversal of the 
anthropocentric view of the universe. It 
is not difficult to see in Gersonides’ re- 
jection of creation ex nzhilo the first step 
towards the Spinozistic attribution of ex- 
tension to the deity. We meet, too, in 
the 700¢ of Gersonides that scientific mode 
of thought which is so marked a charac- 





teristic of Spinoza, and which Mr. F. 
Pollock can only trace to the influence of 
Descartes (“ Mind,” No. x).* 

But, as in the first period by Jehuda 
Halevi, another attempt was made to 
stem the progress of Hellenism in Jewish 
philosophy by Don Chisdai Creskas, in 
his “ Light of the Lord” (“Or Adonai”), 
He made it his task to oppose the views 
of “the Greek [Aristotle] who in these 
our days darkens the eyes of Israel,” in 
reality the Aristotelism of Gersonides. 
And he attempts to fight philosophy with 
its own weapons; he accepts, ¢.g., deter- 
minism in a most rigid manner. But the 
authority of the Maimonidean Aristotle 
was too firmly established for a to 
overcome, and his principal influence was 
to lessen the number of fundamental prin- 
ciples of Judaism, which Maimonides had 
reduced to thirteen. In a work on the 
“Principles” (“/kkarim”), by Creskas’ 
disciple Albo, they are reduced to three. 

During this second period (1204-1677) 
we have a parallel movement to the ra- 
tionalizing tendencies of the followers and 
opponents of Maimonides —the mysti- 
cism of the Cabbala, which is often re- 
garded as the specifically Jewish philos- 
ophy. So far from this being the case, it 
may rather be regarded as heretical, and 
certainly as unorthodox. Its history is 
obscured by a mass of pseudepigraphic 
writings (one, eg attributed to Adam), 
but, thanks to Jellinek’s researches,f the 
origin of the specifically Cabbalistic mys- 
ticism has been discovered in the twelfth 
century, though mystical elements may be 
traced in Jehuda Halevi, Ibn Gebirol, in 
the Talmud, Philo, and perhaps in the 
vision of Ezechiel. It has an interest as 
representing a side of the Jewish mind — 
the mysticism which seems common to 
all Orientals. It presents an interesting 
example of a curious psychological trait 
in the mystical mind—the attraction of 
mathematical symbols seen in Pythagoras, 
Plato, Swedenborg, and cropping up in 
rank luxuriance in De Morgan’s “ Budget 
of Paradoxes.” Like all mysticism, it is 
a premature attempt to register rational 
thought as feeling by clothing the new 
abstractions with the old emotions. The 
Cabbala thus attempts to treat the ques- 
tion of creation, and there seems every 


* Spinoza quoted Gersonides in one of the marginal 
notes to his *‘ 7ractatus.’? Of him treat Joel in his 
“‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie,’ and J. 
Weil, “ Philosophie Religieuse de Lévi-ben-Gerson" 
(Paris, Ladrange, 1868). 

t A useful summary of the principal doctrines of the 
Cabbala has been published > Dr. Ginsburg, “* The 
Kabbalah,’ Longmans, 1865. 
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‘reason to believe that Spinoza was influ- 


enced by it in his conception of the rela- 
tion of God to the universe, the so-called 
pantheistic element in his thought. Em- 
anation led toimmanence. The Cabbala 
had very great influence on Christendom 
in the Renaissance period, when men’s 
hearts were craving some more substan- 
tial nutriment than the dry bones of scho- 
lasticism.* When, indeed, we reckon the 
influence on scholasticism of Avicebron, 
Maimonides, and the Jewish translators 
of Greco-Arabic philosophy, and the 
cross-fertilization of Renaissance mysti- 
cism by the Cabbala, we cannot but re- 

et that historians of medieval thought 

ave enclosed their exposition of Jewish 
philosophy in a sort of ghetto. The de- 
velopment of the spirit in Christianity and 
Judaism went through the same phases 
during the period 1000-1500 A.D. Both 
in Church and Synagogue an attempt had 
been made to clothe Hebraic faith in the 
abstract forms of Greco-Arabic logic, and 
in both the harsh result drove men to 
mysticism in an attempt to bring home 
the new thought to men’s hearts. And 
this mysticism grew mainly on the soil of 
Judaism, which gave the Cabbala to both 
Jew and Christian. Out of these dis- 
cordant elements came the mixed rational- 
ism and mysticism of Spinoza’s “Z¢hica,” 
which thus sums upthe whole movement 
of European thought during the Middle 
Ages. The influences that had been at 
work both in Christendom and ‘Jewry 
came to a head in Baruch Spinoza, who 
thus forms a landmark in the history of 
the world’s thought. 

In him we find the flower and fruit of 
the cross-fertilization of Hebraism and 
Hellenism which we have been tracing in 
its principal exponents. When we com- 


* A. Stéckl in his voluminous “ Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie des Mittelalters’’ (1862-1865) gives the follow- 
ing analysis of the Cabbalistic influence in his third vol- 
ume. (*' Periode der Bekiimpfung der Scholastik"’), 
vii., Die cabbalistische Theosophie, pp. 394-608, §§87- 
129. 1. Die pythagordisch-cabbalistische Theosophie : 
(a) Johannes Reuchlin, (b) Heinrich Cornelius A grip- 
pa, (c) Francesco Zorzi. 2. Diec. T. in Verbindung 
mit der Naturphilosophie und Arzneikunde: (a) 7heo- 
phrastus Paracelsus, (b) Hieronymus Cardanus, (c) 
Fohann-Baptist von Helmont, (d) Robert Fludd. 
3- Die c. T. in dogmatischer Form mit altgnostisch- 
manichiischer Farbung: Martin LuTHER. 4. Philo- 
sophische Versuche unter der Herrschaft der luther- 
ischen Dogmatik: (a) Philip Melanchton, (b) Nicho- 
laus Tamillus. 5. Die c.t. Mystic unter dem Einfluss 
der lutherischen Dogmatik: (a) Valentin Weigel, (b) 

‘acob Bihme. To these names we may add those of 

aymond Lully, Pico della Mirandula, Henry More, 
and the Cambridge Platonists generally: traces of Cab- 
bala are even to be found in Dante. For the general 
influence of the Jews on the Renaissance see Stein- 
schneider’s “‘ Letteratura Italiana dei Giudei,’”’ and 

Geiger’s notes to his edition of J. Burckhart’s 
“ Cultur der Renaissance.” 
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bine the deanthropomorphized Deity of 
Maimonides with the eternity of matter of 
Gersonides, the determinism of Creskas, 
and the immanence of divinity in all 
things taught by the Cabbala, and cast 
them into the mould of Cartesian method, 
we have the materials for the so-called 
pantheism of Spinoza.* But it is to be 
observed that these positions are held b 
him as implicit assumptions (I would call 
them feelings) rather than as definite 
propositions ; they have been completely 
assimilated into his mental system. He 
does not disprove creation ex uihilo; he 
speaks of extension as an.attribute of the 
Deity ; he does not discuss the personal- 
ity of the Godhead; he speaks of God 
as Substantia. We consequently find in 
him a thorough application of the new 
thought to ethics. In all previous Jewish 
thinkers the practical and speculative 
spheres had been completely separate; 
Aristotle ruled the one, the Bible the 
other. But in Spinoza we have an at- 
tempt to apply the same objectivity to 
conduct as to metaphysics. And it is 
here that the Hebraism of his nature 
displayed itself ; he combined the Hebraic 
objectivity of practice with the Hellenic 
objectivity of thought. We find no trace 
of ascetic “ otherworldliness” in him, no 
craving for special grace except in so far 
as he had deserved it from the God of 
justice. In his “Z¢hica” we find remark- 
able coincidences with Stoicism,f and. it 
is not undeserving of remark that both 
systems are results of cross-fertilization 
of Semitism and Hellenism. Nor can the 
modern world offer any more striking ex- 
ample of the Stoic ideal than that afforded 
by the blameless life of Baruch Spinoza. 
The characteristic of his religious emo- 
tion (and in no man was the divine spirit 
so dominant) is happily hit off in his own 
phrase, “‘zxtellectualis amor Dei.” The 
Hellenic intellectual conceptions had be- 
come emotions to him; he feels that 


* Spinoza’s indebtedness to his Jewish predecessors 
has been put beyond all doubt by Dr. M. Joel’s mono- 
graphs on post-Maimunite Jewish philosophy, now 
bound together as his “ Bettrage zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie” (Breslau, 1876). A somewhat discon- 
nected summary of his results is given by Mr. F. Pol- 
lock in A/ind, No. x. 

t The following passage from the ‘*Thoughts of 
Marcus Aurelius’? (iv. 23, Long) gives perhaps the 
best example of the characteristic tone of both Stoicism 
and Spinozism: *‘ Everything harmonizes with me, 
which is harmonious to thee, O Universe. Nothing 
for me is too early or too late which is in due time for 
thee. Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons 
bring; O Nature, from thee are all things, in thee are 
all things, to thee all things return.”” This is the very 
voice of the *‘ intellectualis amor Dei.’? Cf. Professor 
Clifford’s ** Cosmic Emotion,’? Nineteenth Century, 
October, 1877. 
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“cosmic emotion ” which the late Profes- 
sor Clifford has described. Yet he is 
free from the unphilosophic agnosticism 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer ; his go ones 
letter is the best answer to the latter’s 
doctrine of the unknowable. We may 
fairly call his views cosmic theism — 
Hellenic philosophy filtered through He- 
braic faith. Hence his appeal to all the 
great thinkers of modern times, and espe- 
cially the Spinoza-cultus of the present 
century; he is the summation of Hebra- 
ism and Hellenism, the two great factors 
of civilized life. And the fact that Hel- 
lenism has in him the victory caused the 
appeal to the Aryan mind to be more 
urgent. As Spenser has been called 
“the poet’s poet,” so we may term Spi- 
noza “ the philosopher’s philosopher.” * 

With him ends the history of Jewish 
philosophy; later movements in Judaism 
were directed towards the attainment of 
social status, and, when that had been 
attained, to raise again the historic con- 
sciousness, both the reflex results of that 
large sweep of European thought which 
we may roughly term democracy. With 
him, too, culminates the long series of 
changes in the God of Israel. From a 
family deity it had been raised into the 
Divine Father of All, the Creator of the 
universe, and under this form had cross- 
fertilized Greco-Roman culture as Chris- 
tianity. But “the whirligig of Time 
brings in his revenges;” Israel came in 
contact with Greek philosophy, and was 
in its turn cross-fertilized by Hellenism. 
Jehovah was gradually depersonalized, 
and the world was rendered independent 
of him, till, under the influence of mys- 
ticism, he becomes an immanent principle 
of the universe, as the Sudstantia of 
Spinoza. From an aé extra Deity, the 
God of Israel had been changed by cross- 
fertilization into a continuous energetic 
principle. 





If we turn our eyes away from the past 
and gaze upon the spiritual conflict of the 
present, may we not say that the struggle 
between religion and science is really a 

. conflict between the Christian and Spino- 
zistic developments of the God of Israel? ¢ 


* “ But what especially riveted me to him,” says 
Goethe, who represents Spinozism in literature, “* was 
the boundless disinterestedness which shone forth in 
every sentence,”’ #.e. what we have above termed his 
= both in thought (Hellenic) and practice (He- 

raic). 

t On the relation of Spinozism to current scientific 
speculation, cf. Mr. F. Pollock’s masterly essay on 
“The Scientific Aspect of Spinoza’s Philosophy,” 





Among the Jews the development of 
a had been comparatively free ; it 
was far otherwise in Christendom. The 
creeds of the Church have crystallized 
the conception of God as the aé extra 
Deity of fifteen hundred years ago, and 
all the progress of the world’s thought has 
been made in opposition to the Church, 
which has always had an instinct that its 
theology was bound up with the older 
cosmology. Hence its opposition to Co- 
pernicus, Galileo, and science generally. 
The period from the rise of Christianity 
to the Renaissance was a pause in the 
development of the West Aryan mind. It 
was filled up by an attempt to assimilate 
Hebraic notions of righteousness, which 
could only be engrafted by an appeal to 
Aryan egoism in the hedonistic concep- 
tions of a future state. The “Divina 
Commedia” has been rightly considered 
the embodiment of the medieval mind, 
and we can see why the so-called ancients 
are really nearer in spirit to the post- 
Renaissance thought than the non-Aryan 
development of the Middle Ages. The 
specific Aryan development passes from 
300 B.C. to 1500 A.D. With the Renais- 
sance the souls of kinsmen of olden time 
came and released the Aryan mind from 
the Hebraic armor which had become 
too narrow for it. Yet it must not be 
forgotten that the panoply had helped the 
human race mightily in its war against 
evil, and must ever remain as a relic of 
heroic battles of the spirit. That gener- 
ations of men have held the Bible sacred 
must always keep it sacred for us. And 
indeed it is doubtful whether the Aryan 
mind has completely assimilated Hebraic 
righteousness. Only when it has the in- 
stinct to do right as right, apart from 
rewards and punishments (this is the true 
Hebraic objectivity), will the work of the 
Bible be done. Even then the Bible may 
be as important in the education of the 
individual as it has been in the education 
of the race. 

Meanwhile some in these days have 
thoroughly assimilated Hebraism, and are 
roe A or new developments of the Aryan 
(Hellenic) part of their nature. Their 
position as individuals answers to the 
medieval stage of the Jews as a race. 
And it is natural that they should ap- 
proach the position of the Hellenic He- 
braism of Spinoza. Thus we have to-day 
two conflicting views of the world, each 


Fortnightly Review, May, 1873, the most important 
—— on Spinozism that has been made in En- 
gland. 
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the outcome of the Judaic spirit.* Thom- 
as & Kempis and Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe are typical examples of the op- 
posing Weltanschauungen, the old and 
new faiths. No one who has watched the 
spirit of the time can doubt which of the 
two ideals is the goal towards which the 
mind of man is marching. Cosmic the- 
ism (Spinozism with an addition to be 
presently mentioned) is destined to be the 
religion of the future. 

It is natural to discuss the relation of 
Judaism to the two faiths which have 
sprung from its bosom. It has always 
rejected Christianity, which is utterly 
alien to the Jewish Volksgeist, but it 
could clearly, without loss of historic dig- 
nity, advance to the new faith. Whether 
it will take the latter course remains to be 
seen; it rejected Spinoza, and with him 
the history of Jewish thought, gud Jew- 
ish, ceases. The nation turned to the 
task of gaining a position among the na- 
tions, and withdrew from abstract specu- 
lation. But there was another reason 
which explains the rejection and neglect 
of Spinoza by Judaism, and which points 
to the main defect in Spinozism. S#z- 
noza was no true Few; he had not that 
historic sense of communion with his 
people’s past which has been the bond 
that has kept Judaism alive through the 
ages. Judaism is not alone a religion, but 
a philosophy of history. And herein we 
see the main defect a Spinozism, due to 
Spinoza’s individualistic psychology: we 
should see God, not alone in nature, but 
also in history. The Comtist enthusiasm 
for humanity has its value in the recogni- 
tion of this truth. And there are not 
wanting — that the main striving of 
the mind of the age is towards the foun- 
dation of a philosophy of history. And 
when the history of the Jews has been 
told as it should be, it will then be seen 
that they above all others have earned the 
title of the chosen people of God. The 
reat question for contemporary Judaism 
is whether it will continue God’s work or 
cease to be. “Prophecy is of all errors 
the most gratuitous,” we are told, but I 


* In theology we have the opposing conceptions of an 
ab extra Deity and of a continuous energetic Principle. 
In cosmology the world is conceived on the one side as 
out of relation to God and man, and on the other as one 
in substance with mankind. In anthropology we have 
opposed a statical individualistic conception of man’s 
nature with judgment of history from a hedonistic 
standpoint (optimism or pessimism) and a dynamic 
Social conception with a progressive view of history. In 
ethics the opposition lies between an egoistic method 
which seeks for a solution of the hedonistic calculus in 
future rewards and punishments, and a perfectionist 
ideal of self-culture. 





can see no meaning in history if the rich- 
est product of humanity, which has 
shared in all the progressive movements 
in the history of man, shall not have 
within it germs of mighty thoughts and 
deeds. JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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IN THE XVrtu CENTURY. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE, 


BY MRS. E. W. LATIMER. 


15. 
Monday after the Day of St. Bartholo- 
(Aug. 24, 1418.) mew, one of the Holy Apostles. 

To-DAyY thou shalt hear more about that 
of which I have already written to thee. 
Thou must pray earnestly for me, dear 
Dorothy, if thou wishest for my Happi- 
ness. I allowed thy Sister to be told she 
might speak to Sir Marquard, and I 
placed my Maid upon the Watch, and ex- 
pected him. How uneasy I was I cannot 
describe to thee, for, alas! I could not be 
happy as I was in earlier Days, before 
m Hainz died. My dearest Husband! 
Oh! how many Tears has he this Day 
cost me, for through it all I was think- 
ing of him. How must he feel, if he 
knows it? Would he take it well of me? 
Or would he esteem me untrue to him? 
But what good will my Truth now do him, 
—for indeed I loved him faithfully so 
long as he was living, and I never, never 
will forget him now he is gone. And what 
will other People say about me? If they 
say I never loved him, it will be a Lie; 
and if they say I am light-minded it will 
be a Lie too; for I have thought a great 
deal about this Step, and I would not 
have taken it if I had not been tormented 
so greatly, and if I did not think I was 
doing better by others in remaining in 
the World than in going into a Cloister. 
This is a solemn moment with me, dear- 
est Dorothy, as thou canst well under- 
stand. NowI hear Footsteps —I must 
stop. I will write more when it is all 
over. Here he is.... 1 heard foot- 
steps in the next Room and went into it, 
for I was writing in my Chamber. I 
knew it was Sir Marquard entering with 
my Maid Meze, who was showing him in, 
and then Meze went forth. I trembled 
and shook as soon as I sawhim. Yet he 
was so gaily bedecked, that he surely was 
not fearful to look upon, but very hand- 
some. He greeted me courteously, and 
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I gave him friendly Welcome, but he 
seemed ill at ease, and I did not know 
what I ought to do. However, I set 
Bread and Mead before him, as is our 
Custom, and asked him to sit down. 
Then he said to me that it was fine 
Weather, and that he had ridden in from 
Hafenbiizen; but he soon came to other 
things, and then he ventured on some 
courtly Words with me, and said that I 
was most beautiful, and that every one in 
our Town held me high in Esteem and 
Honor, which being the case, he said, it 
was no Wonder that I had so many Suit- 
ors who made Love to me, whereupon I 
answered with another Compliment, and 
Compliment followed Compliment, and he 
drew nearer to me and gave mea Kiss. 
Then I grew fire-red and sprang back, 
and made as if I were very angry, but I 
was not in Earnest, which I may say to 
thee for the sake of Truth. I said: Herr 
Ritter, what do you mean by this? This 
is a little too bold for the first time I 
permit you to come and see me; and you 
ought to remember that I am a Widow. 
But he took it not for Earnest, but made 
answer: That he knew well enough who 
Iwas. That I was the Woman whom he 
dearly loved, and whom he would serve 
in Life or Death henceforth, and that if 
I would take him into my Service, I 
should find him always faithful. He 
might truly say that he had had no Rest 
nor Peace since he had first seen me at 
my Brother’s House, for when he went 
away that Day I went with him in Spirit, 
and wherever he wandered he had had 
my Picture in his Heart. Therefore I 
ought to make an end of his Disquietude, 
listen to his Love, and take him for my 
Husband. Then I said to him (and I 
think I was right frank, though I had 
already uneneel what I intended to an- 
swer): that I had heard he loved me, and 
that he wished to marry me, and I might 
also tell him that I had observed some 
time ago that in many ways he sought to 
make me perceive it. Therefore I would 
not conceal from him that ever since I 
had known him I had esteemed him a 
God-fearing, true, and very honorable 
Knight, very worthy of my Regard and 
Affection, whom many very excellent 
People praised and prized. Wherefore as 
I saw that he himself was much in Ear- 
nest, I would not keep him in Suspense, 
but would give him to understand that I 
could love him, and would not withhold 
my Troth. Thou canst not think, dear 
Dorothy, how pleased the Knight was at 
my Words, and I cannot describe his 





Joy to thee. He fell down on his Knees 
betore me and kissed my Hand. Then 
he sprang up, and thanked me; but at 
first he could hardly speak, he was so full 
of Joy; so I asked him to sit down, and 
for a long while we talked with one an- 
other. I can truly say that he is a most 
intelligent and courtly Knight, and that I 
am really much attached to him, which I 
am not ashamed that thou should’st 
know. Then I brought my little Boy in 
to see him, and he took him in his Arms, 
and was most loving with him, and kissed 
him heartily, and the Little One was very 
friendly with him, and caressed him as if 
he were his Father, and called him Father 
as I told him todo. Then he gave him 
a gold Chain, and me Earrings and 
Bracelets which are of great Value, and a 
very ——— Ring, which he put on 
my Finger, and for which I thanked him 
much, and wished him every Good. 
Then I said he must be content not to 
let any one know I was betrothed to him 
for two Weeks. For I wanted to wait 
that time before I told anyone. This he 
did not deny me, and at last went away. 
So I am again engaged —a Bride —and 
now I must learn to live differently to 
what I have been doing, that the Future 
may not be so strange to me. It is true 
that I must leave my own City, and mine 
own dear Friends and go into the Coun- 
try, for Sir Marquard owns Seyfriedsbur: 
and its Castle, but it is not far off, and 
can any Day have Visitors from the City, 
and come in as often as I wish. I am 
glad to go and live in the Country, for I 
was ever with my Hainz (God rest his 
soul) more in the Country than in the 
City. Therefore it will seem less strange 
to me. Envious Persons —for that is 
the Way of the World — will, I doubt not, 
say unkind things of me, which I shall 
take no notice of, especially as I have a 
good Conscience which must suffice me. 
Now I must stop, for it is very late. 
Good-night, dear Dorothy. I hope my 
News will please thee. 


16. 


Monday after the Birthday of the 
(Sept. 8, 1418.) Blessed Virgin Mary. 
THou art a dear good Woman, my 
Dorothy, and Sir Fritz, too, is a right 
good Man, whom I esteem most highly, 
and I am so glad you are pleased that I 
am a Bride again. I thank you heartily 
for it, and I assure you too that I am most 
glad it pleases you. Everything goes 
well with me; Sir Marquard honors me 
more and more, and our Secrecy will soon 
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be over. I have told no one but my 
Brother and my Sister-in-Law, and yet the 
very Day after all the Town was talkin 

about it, and everybody knew that he ha 

come by Night to see me, and what 
brought him. My Meze must have been 
the Chatterbox, in spite of my having for- 
bidden her to speak a Word of it to any 
one. I must accept it now as well known 
among our Acquaintances, and for Digni- 
ty’s sake make no fuss about it. I have 
had a very busy Time, for many People 
have come to see me and to wish me 
Happiness. Among them the Frau Burg- 
grafin von Burtenbach, K6nigseck’s Sis- 
ter, though she was very much grieved at 
it, and said she had hoped to be my 
Sister-in-Law; but as that could not be, 
she wished me all Happiness, and said 
her Brother did so too, adding they 
should both ever esteem and honor me. 
She told me that when he found I would 
not marry him, he had gone quietly away 
to his Castle of Kénigseck, where he 
would try to forget his Disappointment 
so far as might be. I answered her (and 
I was very uncomfortable, and from the 


. way I said it she must have felt it came 


from my Heart): That I felt great regret 
for Sir Hans’s Disappointment, for I 
thought very highly of him, and knew 
well that every one esteemed him, and 
Sir Marquard the same; so that if Sir 
Marquard had not come forward, I would 
have taken no other than himself. That 
I had had a hard Task to choose betwixt 
them, and hoped she and her Brother 
would feel no Enmity towards me because, 
as I unfortunately could not take them 
both, I had chosen the other. She is a 
very lovely Woman, and comforted me 
pate, but I am not sorry for what I 
ave done. Another Day something 
worse happened to me. I had gone into 
my Chamber alone to spin, when I was 
greatly alarmed to see a tall Knight enter, 
whom I at once recognized to be Sir 
Kunz. He came defiantly up to me, and 
accosted me very roughly. 

Thereupon I rose, and began to bid him 
welcome, though I did not feel it. Know, 
Frau, said he, fiercely, that I have waited 
long enough, and have hung around you 
long enough; and I would have you to 
know that I am come here to ask you if 
you are by this time ready to be married ; 
also, I wish to say to you that, whether 
or not, you must be married forthwith, 
and married to me. Thereat my Heart 
trembled and sank, but I recovered my- 
self, and said: How could he expect to 
win any Woman to marry him with such 





rough Words? Was that a way to court 
any honorable Woman? Butif he wished 
to know if I should soon be married, I 
would answer: Yes, I was going to be 
married, but not tohim. I wish you had 
seen, dear Dorothy, how angry the Man 
became. How he swore; how he ground 
his Teeth; and stamped his Feet; and 
what a Noise he made. Yes, I know, he 
said, that you are going to be married — 
but to whom? Marquard thinks he has 
stolen you from me, but he has done it at 
your Peril. He knows me already, but 
shall know me better still! He said this 
in a loud Voice, and smote the Table with 
his Fist, and went away, leavirg me half 
dead with Anxiety and Terror. My Meze 
says he pushed himself in behind an old 
Peasant Woman at the Door, and that 
before she could stop him he had made 
his Way into my Chamber. He has 
always been considered fierce and rude; 
all Men are agreed about his Character, 
and I thanked all the Saints when he was 
safe out of the House. I beg you not to 
tell any one about this Visit, for I do not 
want Sir Marquard to hear of it. I heard 
afterwards that Sir Kunz, as soon as he 
left me, sprang upon his Horse and rode 
furiously out of the City. Holy Mother 
of God! do not permit this evil Man to 
do any wicked Thing that may make us 
wretched! My Trust is in the Thought 
that no Man dies of Threatenings, and 
that I am not worth the Trouble of doin 
Violence for. Meantime Sir Sineenat 
is ever growing better and dearer to me, 
for he — loves and honors me. Last 
Night I gave him a beautiful Finger Ring 
in return for the one he had given me, 
and there were present my Brother and 
my Brother’s Wife, and my sainted Hainz’ 
Brothers and their Wives, and Hermann 
von Schellenberg, Sir Marquard’s Broth- 
er, and so many other honorable Guests, 
that we had to bring in suitable Chairs. 
To-day there is a new Stir in the City, for 
the Kaiser, it is said, wants to hold a Diet 
here. To-morrow he is expected, and is 
to alight at my Brother’s House?which 
will make my Sister-in-Law much Trouble. 
Her Time is very near. She has not 
many more Hours before her. Cannot 
you come too, dear Dorothy? Think how 
glad I should be if you would come and 
stay till my Wedding is over! 


17. 
The Sunday after Holy Cross. 
(Sept. 14, 1418.) 


Item: the Day before yesterday, the 
Kaiser happily arrived in Augsberg, and 
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just as the Bustle was at its height, ~~ 
Sister-in-Law was safely brought to Bed. 
It is a Son, and there is great Joy at his 
Arrival. My Brother told the Kaiser, in 
whose Favour he stands well, and the 
Kaiser gave him his good Wishes, and 
said he would be God Father to the 
Child; as he has already been, and he 
- the Babe his own Name, Sigismund. 
t was a great Joy to my Brother, and his 
newly confined Wife, who is doing very 
well. After that the Kaiser did my 
Brother great Honour, presenting him 
with a Patent of Nobility, and giving him 
a beautiful Coat of Arms, and Permission 
to take another Name. So that he shall 
no more be called Peter Egen but Peter 
von Argaw. But to prevent any one’s 
speaking evil of this Change, he said that 
it had been unnecessary, for that my 
Brother had no need to be ashamed of 
his Father’s Name, which was both old 
and honorable. My Brother replied that 
our Forefathers had for very many Years 
written themselves Von Argaw, and our 
Grandfather was the first (God give him 
a happy Resurrection,) to take the name 
of Egen; concerning which he had Let- 
ters and Records, so that he would like 
for the Honor of our dear Forefathers, 
to take the name back again, and hoped 
that no Man would think the Worse of 
him for doing so. To-morrow there will 
be a great Dance, at which I am to ap- 
pear with Sir Marquard. The Kaiser is 
to be there too, and all who are here at 
present, of both Sexes, and every one of 
Knightly Blood, and Honorable Stand- 
ing. There will be four Tables set, and 
every one who eats is to pay 16 Pennies. 
I hope it will all be very grand. Sir Mar- 
quard sent me a beautiful Dress, Robe, 
Mantle, and Head-dress, which I am to 
wear. NowI must go and see how my 
Sister-in-Law, and her Baby are gettin 
on. Farewell, Dorothy. Sir Marquar 
sends thee and Sir Fritz Greeting. Kiss 
thy Children for me. 


18. 
The Sunday after St. Matthew’s Day, 
(Sept. 21, 1418.) one of the Twelve Apostles. 

I am going a little early to the Dance ; 
however, I can write thee a few Words 
before Sir Marquard comes to carry me 
off, dear Dorothy, as he will do soon. I 
have taken great Pains to adorn myself 
so as to do him Honor, not however, with 
much Success. But Meze says I look 
right lovely, and that if I will look in the 
Glass ———  Pshaw! thou should’st be 
ashamed of suchathing! I ama Widow! 





Besides, to be so vain would not be nice 
inme. Still I am young, and am a Bride. 
So perhaps to be a little vain is not so 
very wrong in me. Forgive me for a 
little Vanity, dear Dorothy, and so will I 
forgive thee, when thou art a little bit 
foolish like me. Besides, people tell me 
so often now that I am pretty that I 
should not be half a Woman if I did not 
believe it a little too. But here he comes. 
Welcome, Sir Marklin. You must let me 
write a little more. He wants to take it 
away. Be quiet, Sir Knight. I know that 
what you want to say is — isn’t it ?— that I 
am pretty? Well guessed. Now let me 
write, Sir Knight, and don’t worry me 
for a little While. He begins to wonder 
at my Writing, and wants to look over m 
Letter, but he can’t read. Can you read, 
Sir Marklin? “ He—can’t read —~” 
Oh! stop now, — that’s enough — he can, 
but I did not think so. But can the 
knight write too? He says he can; but 
that’s a Fib, Sir Knight. Really? He 
wants to show he can. There, take my 
Pen, Sir Marklin, and write to my dear 
good Gossip, and tell her whether it is 
true that you can write. Holy Mother of 
God! he is verily going to try it! 

“You mus know, dear Frau Dorothy, 
that I love you verry mutch, tho’ I do not 
know you. Nevertheless those that my 
Bride loves I love. /¢em.: you mus know 
that she is verry naughty, and I would 
not have ritten that, but that you mus 
know it alreddy.” 


[Zhese lines are in another hand, very badly 
spelt, and very badly written.] 


That is enough, Sir Marklin. Now I 
see you are very accomplished. But he 
groaned and sighed over it, good Man, 
and said that he never had written so 
much before in his Life; which I quite 
believe. But now I am going. So Fare- 
well, dear Dorothy. When F cn back 
I will go on, and tell thee all that has 
happened. I’m coming, Sir Knight, I’m 
coming! He gives me no Peace... . 

I came back Yesterday Morning from 
the Dance, and I could not write any 
more that Day, I was so sleepy and so 
tired. To-day I will write thee all that 
took place. When I got to the Dance- 
house with Sir Marquard, a great many 
People were assembled there, I dare say 
200 of our best People and Strangers. 
Among them was a very pretty Damsel, 
Sybilla Gossenbrotin, a Burgomaster’s 
Daughter, Bride of Leonard des Radawer, 
whom every one considered the greatest 
Beauty present, except my Marquard — 
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that courtly Flatterer—and there were 
other beautiful Ladies and Damoisels 
whom I cannot all name or describe to 
thee ; and also a great many other People. 
We had a long time to wait before the 
Kaiser came, and we were getting very 
impatient. At last he arrived, and my 
Brother came with him, at whose House 
he was lodged. Then Sir Marquard took 
me by the Hand, and led me towards the 
Kaiser and placed me before him. Then 
spake the Kaiser: Hey, Sir Marquard! 
For a man who has never been married 
you seem to know what Beauty is! Then 
said the Knight: Noble Herr Kaiser, had 
I remained a Bachelor all my Life I never 
would have married without a good ex- 
cuse. Then the Kaiser wished us both 
good Luck, and was very gracious. After 
that Dancing began, and they danced so 
well, and with such good Manners, that 
the Kaiser said he had never seen more 
beautiful Dancing. After that People sat 
down at more than 30 Tables, and were 
most splendidly and sumptuously enter- 
tained; for the Kaiser took the whole 
Cost upon himself. They did not, how- 
ever, sit very long, but soon went back 
to the Dance, and danced as they had 
done before. Then came our Gracious 
Lord, the Kaiser, to me, and desired me 
to say to all the Ladies and young Women, 
to make a Circle round him, and give him 
a Chair in the middle of the Hall, which 
is very large, as thou knowest. He sat 
down in it, and was very noble to look 
upon, and the Gentlemen and young 
Gentlemen stood outside the Circle, and 
no man knew what the Kaiser meant to 
do. There stood by him a tall Graf Bor- 
sibry von Swinar out of Bohemia, and he 
had a richly embroidered Purse in his 
Hand. His Grace, the Kaiser, took it, 
and he called me up to him, and drew 
forth a golden Ring out of the Purse, and 
placed it himself on my Finger; then he 
called for Sybilla Gossenbrotin and did 
the same by her, then after her to others, 
till he had given away more than Ioo 
Rings, which gave a great deal of Pleas- 
ure; and the Citizens and their Wives 
ave a thousand good Wishes to their 

eloved Kaiser. Surely we shall never 
forget the Honor done us, but shall tell it 
toour Children. Afterwards we danced a 
long time, and when Day broke we all 
went Home; Sir Marquard waiting upon 
me. He is a noble Dancer, and becomes 
every day better and dearer to me, so that 
I sometimes seem almost to have forgot- 
ten my Hainz when I am with him, but 
that can never really happen, so long as 
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I live; for every Day I think of him with 
Regret. Thou shouldest be much in- 
debted to me, dear Dorothy, for writing 
thee at so great length to-day, for 1 am 
— weary. NowlI will stop. Fare thee 
well. 


19. 

diet. ot we s, the Holy Bishop’s Day. 

To-DAY all is dull in the Town, and in 
my own House, for the Kaiser and all his 
Court and Followers have ridden away, 
and Sir Marquard too has left me, but he 
is coming back again. It cost me many 
Tears to part with him, and 1 know now 
that he is very dear tome. He has gone 
to his Castle at Seyfriedsberg to give 
Orders about our Wedding. It is to take 
place in 14 Days, and my Knight is to 
Escort me Home in great Honor, with all 
his Kinsfolk, and many Neighbors and 
Acquaintances. On St. Elizabeth’s Day 
— my Saint’s Day — we are to leave 
Augsberg, and to reach the Castle before 
Nightfall. Many of my good Friends here 
have promised to attend me, and to come 
to the Wedding Feast. Yet I can truly 
say I am very uneasy, and my Heart is 
very heavy, so that I am often out of 
Spirits. Sir Kunz and his Threats come 
much into my Mind, and I fear he may 
avenge himself upon Sir Marquard, be- 
cause I have preferred him to himself. I 
often dream of it, and yesterday I saw in 
a Dream how Sir Kunz with a Cross-bow 
shot Sir Marquard. This makes me ex- 
tremely anxious, though I do not say to 
any one that I am not happy. My Sister- 
in-Law, still in her Bed, sends thee 
Greeting. She is doing very well, and so 
is her Baby. If Sir Marquard were back 
again I should cease to be uneasy. You 
must give a Greeting from me to Sir 
Fritz, though I have not written to him. 
I must not ask you to the Wedding, how- 
ever much I wish to see you both, for I 
well know you cannot come. 


20. 


Monday after St. Martin’s Day. 
(Nov. 11, 1418.) 


THOU art quite right, dear Dorothy, 
when thou writest me that it is not 
possible to be free from Cares; and I 
wish thou mayest never have such Cares 
as I have had. Thou wert right also in 
saying that Sir Marquard would soon be 
back again, which has happened already. 
But I have had great Fears and Anxie- 
ties, especially proceeding from Dreams 
about Feuds and Violence, so that my 
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Heart trembles when I lie awake. It 
was especially so one Night, when all 
Night long a Stone seemed to lie upon 
my Breast, and I thought it would burst. 
be Sister came that Day to visit me, 
and laughed at me, and scolded me, and 
at last, she advised me to go and ask 
some one the Meaning of my Dreams. 
She said she knew a Woman who told 
Dreams, and rarely failed. She offered, 
as her Husband was not in Town, to take 
me to her, though we should have to go 
secretly, for the Priests did not approve 
of oe Things, and we must seek her 
House at Midnight, for that was consid- 
ered the best Hour. At first I did not 
want to do it, but the next Night I was 
more troubled than ever, for Sir Mar- 
quard appeared before me with a Wound 
in his Heart, and all bloody, so that I 
could refrain no longer. I went to see 
thy Sister, and left Word that she might 
come to me that Night, and sleep with 
me. She knew by my Message what I 
meant, and came to me in her Maid’s 
Gown and Wimple, and told me, too, to 
dress myself in my Maid’s Wimple and 
Gown. When we were dressed up, we 
laughed at each other, we seemed so 
foolish. It was about Midnight when we 
two went forth alone together. It was 
right bold of us, and People might have 
mistaken us for bad Women, which would 
not have pleased me at all. Thy Sister 
took me a round-about way up the Street, 
and round the great round Tower which 
we call the Bat’s Tower, and I got so 
frightened that I could hardly walk. She 
hurried me on, however, till we came to 
the House, where Gertrude, the old Wom- 
an, lived, when she would have me knock 
atthe Door. I would not do it; I was 
too much afraid. I did knock, however, 
at last, but when-I had done it thy Sister 
began to run away, which was not right 
of her, and I ranafter her. However, we 
came back and knocked again. Then I 
heard a rough Voice crying: Who 
knocked? We answered trembling: 
Open. The Door then opened, and an 
old, horrid, wrinkled, fat Woman, whom I 
never in my Life had seen before, came 
out and looked at us. She had a dim 
Lamp in one Hand, and a Stick in the 
other.” On her Head was an old, big, 
black fur cap ; she had a black Gown on, 
anda white Belt to fasten it, on which were 
painted Witches’ Charms. On her Shoul- 
der sat a black Cat with fiery Eyes, and 
behind her was a black Goat. I daresay 





they were Evil Spirits, both of them. I 
was very much alarmed, and would have 
given much not to have come there, but I 
could not go back then; thy Sister would 
not have let me, yet she, too, was much 
afraid. Then said the Witch: What 
would you have? We said that she 
should tell my Fortune. She asked me 
who I was? I said I was a Widow, 
which she would not believe, saying, she 
had never seen sopretty a Widow. Then 
I told her that she might believe me, for 
that I was again a Bride, and wanted to 
know if I should be happy with my new 
Husband? That, she said, she would 
tell me; but she asked me to come into 
her Chamber, and said I must give her 
seven Pennies. I went in, and was half 
dead with Fear, and thy Sister came in 
with me. The Woman lighted several 
Lamps, and then I saw the Room was 
painted Black, and she made me kneel 
down and stood over me. After that, she 
drew a Circle round me, with Witches’ 
Signs, and cried out something that I did 
not understand. It seemed to me as if 
the Room was filled with Evil Spirits and 
Devils, — and thy Sister says she saw 
them. Then she struck the Floor with 
her Staff, and they went away. Next I 
was told to give her my Hand, that she 
might tell my Fortune. And she said, 
When thou hast wept enough, thou shalt 
be happy. She said, too, I must ask 
nothing more. So we went Home, and I 
was very sad because I knew no more. 
I said to thy Sister that the Words were 
very dark, but she replied, they probably 
meant that I had wept enough for my 
Hainz, or that I was now going to be 
happy with Sir Marquard. I doubted, 
but she laughed at me; and she was 
right, for the next Morning came Sir 
Marquard, and he was very glad to see 
me again, and I to see him safe, as thou 
canst well believe. Many of his Friends 
and Kinsmen came back with him to at- 
tend upon me. There are several distin- 
guished Knights among them whom I 
hold in great Honor, and I am very 
grateful to them. The day after to-mor- 
row, I will write thee for the last time 
from this Place, for St. Elsbeth’s Day 
is only six Days off. If thou lovest 
me tell nobody what I have written to- 
day, for it is a Secret, and pray earnestly 
for me. Sir Marquard, and everybody 
else, says that nothing has been heard of 
Sir Kunz, and so I am less anxious about 
him. Keep well. 
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21. 
The Sunday before St. Elizabeth’s Day. 

(Nov. 19, 1418.) 

I THOUGHT I could hardly find a Mo- 
ment to write to thee before I left, dear 
Dorothy; and while I write every one 
else in the City is asleep, except myself. 
I have been so busy since early Morning. 
I have been called every which way, and 
had my Things packed, and again and 
again | have been interrupted, but now I 
am ready for the Journey. To-morrow 
we are to hear Mass early, and to receive 
the Nuptial Benediction; afterwards we 
are to go to my Brother’s to take leave, 
and then we set forth. We hope to be at 
Seyfriedsburg early in the Evening. I 
wish the Days were not so short, or that 
we had a Moon, I am so fearful. Sir 
Marquard laughs at my Fears, and says 
there is no Danger, that nothing more 
will be heard of Sir Kunz; that no one 
would dare to meddle with us with an 
attendance of 70 men on Horseback. 
That he himself will be well armed, and 
will ride beside me, for I am to go on 
Horseback, and Sir Marquard has pro- 
cured for me a beautiful little Mare. My 
Baby, however, is to travel in a Carriage 
with Mese, whom I have retained; I also 
take with me much Clothes and House- 
hold Stuff, and there will be Waggons to 
carry them. Pray earnestly for me, dear 
Dorothy, and for my Knight, and for my 
Babe, that no Harm may happen to any 
of us, and I will pray for thee. When 
thou writest to me again, address the 
Letter to my Brother, or to thy Sister, 
who will send it to me; so will I do with 
my Letters, but I fear I cannot so often 
write to thee as I have hitherto done. 
Farewell. Now I must try if I cannot 
sleep a couple of Hours. At least, I will 
lie down on my Bed. 


22.* 

The Sunday before St. Andrew’s Day, 

(Nov. 30, 1418.) one of the Twelve Apostles. 
You write to me, most honoured Frau 
Dorothea Vetter, that there is a Rumor 
in Werth that Sir Marquard von Schel- 
lenberg and his Bride, my dear Sister 
Elsbeth Rhelinger, were set upon on their 
Way to his Castle of Seyfriedsberg and 
slain by their Foes. I must therefore ac- 
quaint you with all we know of the Truth, 
that you may no longer remain in painful 
Uncertainty, though I have little Time, 
for the duties of mine Office, and the 


* This and the three following letters are in a differ- 
ent hand. 





charge of receiving and despatching Mes- 
sengers, are earnestly demanding me. I 
must inform you that my Sister and her 
Bridegroom set forth Yesterday, and this 
Morning we were all hoping to receive 
News that they had safely arrived at their 
Castle. I should have gone with them 
but for the Duties of mine Office, and the 
hurried Ride — and also that my Wife, as 
you well know, is hardly out of Child 
Bed. There rode up to our Gates very 
early this Morning a Man at Arms who 
had made one of the Escort. He shocked 
the whole City by his Tidings, and myself 
most of all. He brought Word that 
Night had overtaken: them: upon their 
journey, and that when they reached the 
Forest beyond Usterspach they were sud- 
denly set upon by Horsemen in a treach- 
erous and uncourtly Way. They were 
taken by Surprise, and seeing they were 
outnumbered, — many of their Company 
slain, some taken Prisoners, and the rest 
dispersed, —he had escaped, and knew 
not what had become of Sir Marquard 
and my Sister. At once I called the 
Town Council together, and they desired 
me to seek fresh Tidings speedily, which 
might make the News clearer tous. I 
sent off a Messenger to Seyfriedsberg, 
and Scouts to Villenbach, for I did not 
doubt that the Attack was made by Sir 
Kunz, ordering them to try and bring in 
Word what had become of my Sister. 
About Mid-day came in a Wagon, in 
which was Meze with the Child. She re- 
ported that the Carts and Carriages were 
in the Rear of the Horsemen, that sud- 
denly they had heard in the Forest a 
great Noise of Men fighting with each 
other, and thereupon the Carts all came 
to a stand. She became dreadfully ter- 
rified and uneasy, and had got out of her 
Wagon with the Child, and returned on 
foot to the Village they had last left. 
There she besought a Peasant to take 
them into his Cottage, which he did; and 
he was the one who next Day brought 
her in to Augsberg. She had heard that 
the Enemy had slain every body and 
plundered the Wagons and_ carried 
ever a away with them. We were 
sorely troubled when we heard this News, 
and we remained all the rest of that Day 
and the whole of the next Night in Doubt 
and Sorrow. Meze wept bitterly for her 
Mistress. She is a faithful good Girl, 
and we are all pleased with her. When 
Day broke my Messenger from Sey- 
friedsberg came in, and with him Her- 
mann von Schellenberg, Sir Marquard’s 
Brother, with other Knights and Horse- 
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men who had been of the Party. Her- 
mann came to me at once and reported 
what he knew. He said that they had all 
been in good Heart and that none of 
them had in the least dreamed of any 
Danger or any Enemy; so that he him- 
self with some of the other Knights of 
the Bride’s Party rode forward towards 
Evening, thus separating the Escort into 
two Companies. It was unfortunate, he 
said, that they had stopped to bait at 
Gessertshausen, where they had also re- 
mained too long in The Church praying, 
so that Night surprised them. However, 
fearing no Harm, he and his Company 
had outstripped the rest, and after leav- 
ing Usterspach passed safely through the 
Forest, seeing nothing amiss whatever 
in the Wood, and supposing that the 
other Company was coming on behind 
them at a slower Pace, so as not to fa- 
tigue the Bride. He pushed on therefore 
with his Men to reach the Castle, and to 
see that all was ready for her Reception. 
When he reached Seyfriedsberg with his 
Followers they were all in good Heart, 
and they there found a great Crowd of 
neighboring Rustics, and poor People 
assembled in the Court yard of the Cas- 
tle to see the Bride, for they had heard 
that she was very beautiful and very 
pious, which was a great Joy to all of 
them. They waited a long Time, hearing 
and seeing nothing of the rest of the 
Party, so that at last he became very un- 
easy, and did not know what to think, 
nor what to do. At last many of them, 
with himself at their Head, rode forth 
from the Castle bearing lighted Torches, 
intending to meet the Bride. They were 
not far from the Castle when they fell in 
with a Soldier on Foot leading his Horse 
behind him. They questioned him as to 
where he was going, and whence he 
came; when he told them he was the 
Bearer of bad Tidings, and that he was 
bringing in upon his Horse Sir Mar- 
quard’s dead Body. That horrified them 
all. They gathered round the Horse, and 
by the light of the Torches they saw 
that the Man had said the Truth. They 
asked him many Questions, so many that 
Hermann von Schellenberg thought it 
best to ride back to the Castle, and then 
let him relate distinctly what he knew, 
and till they understood his Tale to let 
no man ride on further. When they rode 
back, there was great Weeping, and 
Howling, and Mourning among the Peas- 
antry, sO soon as they saw their Lord’s 
Body. They examined him and found a 
Bolt from a Crossbow in his Heart. He 
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had bled profusely, and was a fearful 
Sight to look upon.. Then Rappot the 
Soldier told his Story: As they were 
going through the Forest, after the Es- 
cort left Usterspach they lighted their 
Torches, for Night had come on, and the 
Bride was frightened, though none of the 
rest of them saw Occasion for any Fear. 
Suddenly they were set upon bya very 
large Company of Soldiers, —there must 
have been 200 of them, and they were 
but 40 at that time, the rest having rid- 
den forward. They made a_ gallant 
Stand, but many were soon killed and 
taken prisoners, and the others fled, or 
were dispersed. Rappot was one of those 
who ran. He had only thought of his 
own safety, and did not see what became 
of the Knight and his Bride. After he 
had ridden on alone a good while, he be- 
thought him that he had better not go on 
to Seyfriedsberg, for the Road before 
him might be full of Enemies, wherefore 
he turned back. When he got back into 
the Forest and reached the Place where 
the Fight had been, he stopped his Horse, 
but the Night was so dark he could see 
nothing. He heard, however, a Noise of 
groaning, as if some Man were dying. 
He got down from his Horse, an felt 
around him. Then he perceived that a 
Man lay before him. He asked him who 
he was ; he only sighed and said: Water, 
—and nothing more. He left him, and 
filled his Headpiece in a little Pool, and 
brought it to the Man, and helped him 
drink. After drinking he got strength to 
speak, and thanked him: Know, he said, 
that I am Sir Marquard. I am sore 
wounded and am dying; and I know this 
to have been done by Kunz von Villen- 
bach, who is my Enemy. Therefore I 
will pray to God, and to His Holy 
Mother, that this Deed may not be reck- 
oned against him. Now do all in thy 
Power to recover my Bride, whom he has 
stolen and carried off with him; and as 
soon as I am dead, which I soon shall be, 
take my Body to my Castle, and take 
from my Finger the Ring that my Bride 
gave me. Carry it to Kénigseck, and 
pray Sir Hans to accept it, which he cer- 
tainly will. After that he could say no 
more, and died in Rappot’s Arms. These 
Tidings cost me many Tears, and every 
body around me wept who heard them. 
Then Hermann von Schellenberg went 
on to say that he had ridden forth as soon 
as they had washed the Body and laid it 
in the Ground. But first he sent Rappot 
on to Kénigseck to ask Sir Hans if he 
would ride with him against Kunz von 
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Villenbach, and if so he was to meet him 
with his People at Augsberg. He now 
desired to ask me in his own Name and 
in my Sister’s to move our Honourable 
Town Counsel to declare War against 
Sir Kunz, in order to chastise him for his 
Wickedness. Which I promised him. 
Afterwards came in the scouts that we 
had sent towards Villenbach, and brought 
News that two Days before St. Elizabeth’s 
Day, full 100 strange Spearmen had rid- 
den into the Castle, and that many 
Knights of the Neighborhood had come 
in with their Vassals. Also the Day be- 
fore St. Elizabeth’s Day they, with Sir 
Kunz at their Head, had left the Castle, 
but no one knew whither they had gone. 
About Midnight, however, they had all 
come back with great Shouting and Re- 
joicing. The Peasants had seen Wag- 
ons with them; and there was found 
One who reported that he had heard a 
Woman’s Voice weeping and screaming. 
The next Morning the Spearmen went 
away, taking with them many Prisoners, 
but no one knew what to make of it. 
This is all the News they brought in; 
and I relate it as it was told me. We 
therefore trust that my dear Sister is 
still living, but has been carried off by 
Sir Kunz. I have just come back from a 
Meeting of the Town Council in which I 
have been ordered to take Measures for 
her Deliverance; so I shall only wait the 
Arrival of Sir Hans. Meantime I write 
this to you, most honoured Frau Dorothea 
Vetter, in order that you may know all 
that we do, and I beseech you pray for 
my poor Sister, that our Lord, and His 
Holy Mother may have her in their Keep- 
ing, and bring her safe out of her Trou- 
bles. Amen. As soon as I hear any- 
thing more I will write to you if I can 
possibly find Time. 


From The Spectator. 
DIARIES. 


Ir happens now and then that some life 
is extinguished of which one would gladly 
learn that a daily record had been kept. 
Perhaps it was passed among strange 
scenes or noteworthy people, and it would 
be pleasant to turn the pages of a dia 
in which its impressions might be found, 
vivid and sharply cut, as at the first mo- 
ment, not modified by the understanding, 
or the misunderstanding, of later years. 
As a rule, however, there is little cause 
to regret the non-existence of diaries. 
The demands of any possible curiosity 
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are apt to be anticipated, and if a few 
scraps of knowledge, which we would 
have given much to preserve, are lost to 
us by a fatal neglect, we may remember 
that a great deal of information with 
which we might have dispensed is printed 
and at hand. Perhaps this is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, but it is about as 
consoling as most consolations. And if 
anything further is needed, it may be sur- 
mised that in this, as in other things, 
waste is the inevitable order of the day, 
and that many must write diaries, in order 
that a few diaries may be written. It is 
a pleasure to take this view of the matter, 
and thus to be enabled to look on the 
writers of these worthless yet necessary 
pages with pity, and even with a little 
gratitude, rather than with condemnation. 
So few of us are qualified to cast the first 
stone, that any justification must be wel- 
come to the majority, and an extenuating 
circumstance may be found in the fact 
that the temptation to keep a diary assails 
us early in life, while the wisdom which 
would strengthen us to resist it comes 
later. When we are young, the advan- 
tages are so obvious, and the penaiiies 
are not even suspected. Life is an unex- 
plored country, and it is natural, if not 
inevitable, that we should take our expe- 
riences and discoveries to be not only 
new to us, but unique in themselves, and 
worthy of record. Besides, there may be 
a longing to write, without any very defi- 
nite idea what to write about, and a journal 
offers an easy and delightful solution of 
the difficulty. “An account kept of daily 
transactions,” says the dictionary, coldly; 
but dictionaries are apt to be cold, and 
few diaries are kept within these safe and 
uninteresting limits. They are more fre- 
quently the resource of those whose daily 
transactions fail to occupy their time, and 
are likely to prove rather an account kept 
of daily aspirations, longings, admirations, 
and discontents. All the passing moods 
which seem so novel and wonderful are 
henceforward to become eternal in their 
pages. It will ap | be needful to turn to 
such a book in dull and commonplace 
hours, to go back to life’s best and fullest 
moments, to catch once more the fire of 
some ardent resolve, the charm of a beau- 
tiful landscape, the delight in grasping a 
new thought. And it is quite true that 
there is no way to preserve the freshness 
of such impressions except by recording 
them at the time, for life is not so much 
a series of pages, as one page which is 
written and rewritten, till many of its 
sentences almost disappear in a cloud of 
corrections and modifications. Unfortu- 
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nately, the attempt to preserve them at 
all has its drawbacks. The time will 
come when these early experiences will 
not seem quite so wonderful, when the 
ideas will strike us as less absolutely 
original, and the verdict on the general 
arrangement of the universe will appear a 
little hasty. It is probable, too, that the 
style will leave something to be desired. 

e may feel ungratefully ashamed of the 
enthusiastic adjectives which did duty 
with equal readiness in describing scenery 
and sermons, a favorite author, or per- 
haps a picnic. To write about the moon 
is very harmless; remembering certain 
poets, one would willingly say far more; 
one would feel that it might be a grievous 
thing, if no one should ever write about 
the moon from this time forward. . But 
nevertheless it is not given to many of us 
to write about the moon in early life, and 
to look back to our efforts with unmixed 
satisfaction. 

It is true that, when the exalted hopes 
with which the task was begun have faded 
away, certain advantages of a more prosaic 
kind will remain. Burdensome as_ the 
habit of keeping a diary may be, it un- 
doubtedly gives a sense of superiority in 
dealing with passing events, which one 
may well be loath to relinquish. It is 
pleasant to be able to inform a friend that 
he is mistaken, when he confidently as- 
serts that something happened four or 
five weeks ago, since the incident in 
question really occurred last Tuesday fort- 
night. And if he is half resentfully in- 
credulous, it is pleasanter still to pelt him 
with a few hard little facts which put the 
matter beyond dispute. A little hesita- 
tion is natural before resigning such a 
position, laying down the pen, and con- 
senting to pass the rest of one’s life in a 
hazy atmosphere of unrecorded memories. 
Yet even these advantages are dearly 
bought. There are commonplace hours 
to be chronicled, as well as bright ones. 
There will often be times when the writ- 
ing of the daily record will be distasteful 
and irksome, and when we shall need to 
be goaded to it by a sense of duty. Con- 
science usually finds sufficient opportuni- 
ties of inflicting torture, and it would 
seem hardly necessary to provide it with 
a new weapon for every-day use, for 
though we ourselves created the obliga- 
tion, any failure to fulfil the task will none 
the less be followed by stings of self- 
reproach. At such times, we might be 
tempted to break loose from our bondage. 
But we hesitate afresh, remembering that 
such a decision, once made, is irrevoca- 
ble; the renunciation must be complete. 
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It would never do to go back to the 
diary which had been abandoned, and to 
begin to wind the broken threads afresh. 
Everything worth recording would have 
happened in the interval, and the blank, 
which could not be filled up, would be as 
oppressive as anightmare. To stop short 
in such an undertaking is to render all 
previous perseverance useless. A lad 
might as well pause to consider when 
half way up a greased pole. Each page 
is a new link added to the chain that 
binds us; a new hostage is given with 
each completed year. And even if we 
have decision enough, or it may be lazi- 
ness enough, to triumph over the sense of 
duty, and to bring the journal to an 
abrupt close, it must not be assumed that 
there is an end of the matter. The in- 
complete work will remain as a standing 
reproach, for if there is any difficulty in 
giving up the habit of writing a diary, 
there is far more difficulty in destroying 
what is already written. It would be a 
kind of self-mutilation, a wilful blotting- 
out of a large space of memory. A tract 
clearly mapped out, and studded thickly 
with definite little certainties, would be 
exchanged for the vague breadth, the 
softened coloring, and the vanishing out- 
lines of a distant landscape. Something 
of self-knowledge that could never be 
replaced would be gone with the diary. 
It is spared, therefore, laid aside, and 
perhaps almost forgotten. But, sooner 
or later, chance will bring it from its 
hiding-place, and the longer it has lain 
there untouched, the greater will be the 
apprehension with which we shall open it 
once more. And in all probability the 
reality will be worse than our fears. We 
may remember that the book was closed 
in dissatisfaction with it and with our- 
selves, but the lapse of time will have 
made us still sterner and more unsympa- 
thetic in our judgment. We should not 
have believed for a moment that we could 
have been quite such fools, on any testi- 
mony in the world short of our own hand- 
writing. But when the assertion that 
such we were faces us in that cruel black 
and white, it is useless to attempt to 
thrust the book back into forgetfulness. 
It will have flashed a light into the shad- 
owland of memory, and revealed the work 
that is carried on there. The past is a 
picture, and we, unconsciously, are art- 
ists. In our desire for dignity and 


beauty, as we understand them, for some- 
thing effective, and above all, for the 
unity which is so hard to find in our 
scrappy and thwarted lives, we instinc- 
tively color, arrange, and harmonize our 
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bygone days, with more or less approxi- 
mation to the truth. Some flood even the 
saddest memories with the sunshine of a 
happy temperament, some darken the 
shadows of life to bring out certain mo- 
ments with a heightened and peculiar 
charm, or brighten earlier years the better 
to express the gloom of later sorrow. 
The one figure which alone has moved 
through all the scenes, though in some it 
may have played but a subordinate part, 
must naturally assume a central position 
when the past is considered as a whole ; 
and events, however important in them- 
selves, must be grouped with due regard 
to that supremacy. And the picture thus 
painted bears little trace of the doubts and 
hesitations which form so considerable a 
part of our daily lives. This we decided, 
that we did, and we conveniently forget 
how near we may have been to saying 
and doing something quite different, 
something which is now so far from us, 
that we do not care to be reminded that it 
could ever attract us. But a page from 
an old diary shows us how we were car- 
ried away by the enthusiasm or the de- 
spair of the moment, or rather, which is 
much more humiliating, by the enthusi- 
asms and the despairs of many moments. 
Adjectives which might well be used once 
in a lifetime are apt to appear in the jour- 
nal about once a week. It is difficult to 
get much dignity and consistency out of 
such materials, and it is equally difficult to 
o back to the ideal portrait, and not to 
eel a little uneasy about some of the 
other recollections on which we have de- 
lighted to dwell. Still, it may be urged, it 
is surely best to face the truth honestly, 
however unpleasant it may prove. No 
doubt, but the answer to that is that the 
diary is only a distorted shadow of the 
truth. Not only may we protest that we 
could never have believed we were such 
fools ; but in spite of our own handwriting, 
we may be justified in believing that we 
were not. Our silliest feelings were al- 
ways those we thought finest—for we 
were foolish enough — and we wrote them 
down with peculiar care; indeed, we went 
farther, and wrote down what we thought 
they ought to have been, rather than what 
they were. More especially is this true of 
diaries made up late at night. The col- 
ors laid on by candle-light will not bear 
the light of day, but we may be sure that 
we caricatured ourselves, and that we 
were wiser in the mornings. The days 
which are gone were really better than the 
hackneyed words in which we tried to 
describe them, and our vague memories, 
glorified by the poetry which gathers 
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about the past, are at least as near the 
truth as the dated entries. The picture 
may be idealized, but the diary is the 
commonplace photograph which limits 
and degrades — more surely, the more we 
study it—the dim remembrance of an 
absent friend. 

But, after all, what is the use of saying 
anything about it? Diaries will be writ- 
ten, and one in a thousand, or one in a 
hundred thousand, may prove to have 
been well worth the labor expended, 
though even of those few which satisf 
the reader, it may be suspected that still 
fewer will satisfy the writers. One ma 

uestion, indeed, whether ahy diary whic 

ealt with things deeper than the outward 
circumstances and experiences of life 
could ever be pleasant reading to its 
owner. Even supposing oneself to be on 
the high-road to perfection—and few 
people, with proper modesty, can lay claim 
to much more than that — we are told that 
the way to it lies through a series of dis- 
gusts. A diary isa contrivance which en- 
ables us to taste the flavor of all these 
disgusts at once, but none of the begin- 
ners who are intent on their delightful 
hopes and admirations will believe it. 
Nor will they listen, even though one 
should warn them that they are heedlessly 
undermining the support they may one 
day need. Yet it is true. How can they 
ever silence an uneasy conscience, by de- 
claring that the future shall make ample 
amends for all the shortcomings of time 
gone by? There is indeed much comfort 
in the good resolutions of to-day, but it is 
reserved for those who have wisely ab- 
stained from recording the resolutions of 
the past. 





From The Athenzum. 
CATHARINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT.* 


Many old Rugby boys, now well ad- 
vanced in middle life, will remember the 
time when their head master brought 
home his young wife to the schoolhouse. 
He was young himself for the heavy 
duties which had been laid upon him. 
He had succeeded Dr. Arnold, the most 
renowned head master of his day. He 
had ventured on a few reforms, and the 
schoolboys, who are always the most con- 
servative of beings, were angry and sus- 
picious. Some time had to pass before 


* Catharine and Craufurd Tait, Wife and son of 
Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury. A 
Memoir, edited, at the request of the archbishop, by the 
Rev. W. Benuam, B.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
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the sense of his even-handed justice, of 
his anxious devotion to duty, of his earnest 
care for those who were placed under him, 
made him win first the respect and then 
the affection of masters and boys alike. 

Meanwhile there was, there could be, 
but one opinion about that beautiful and 

acious lady who had come to share and 
fiehten the head master’s toil. She was, 
of course, known by sight to all the boys, 
but the schoolhouse “fellows” had other 
opportunities of knowing her. Occasion- 
ally they were asked up to her drawing- 
room in the evening, and the evening was 
only too short, as she made every one at 
home with her kindly smile and gentle 
voice. Sometimes there were drawing- 
room games, and sometimes she would 

ersuade one of her Irish cousins to sing 
or the boys some Irish songs. 

But better still will be remembered her 
care of the boys in time of sickness. 
There was a sick-nurse of course, but 
Mrs. Tait came every morning herself to 
see that all was right. She would talk to 
them all and cheer them up, and lend 
them books to read (“ Ivo and Verena” 
was a favorite of hers), and make them 
each feel how cared for each one was. 
And the same sweet and noble nature 
continued to the end. In the deanery at 
Carlisle, at the palace of Fulham, or at 
Lambeth, with responsibilities constantly 
widening, her sympathies were strong 
and generous as ever. She could not 
but make friends wherever she went, and 
these friends will feel grateful to the arch- 
bishop for giving his sanction to the pub- 
lication of this memoir. 

The memoir divides itself into two 
parts. In the first, the archbishop him- 
self tells us, in the simplest and therefore 
the most pathetic words, of the life and 
death of his wife and only son. In the 
second Mr. Benham adds further particu- 
lars, and gives a narrative, written by 
Mrs. Tait herself, of the death of her five 
children from scarlet fever at Carlisle. 

Mrs. Tait was the daughter of Arch- 
deacon Spooner, and her home at Elmdon 
was singularly happy. From a child she 
had a remarkable power of attracting and 
then of winning the love of others. She 
was very beautiful, very enthusiastic, and 
very anxious to devote herself to good- 
ness, and to God. A brother-in-law, Mr. 
Fortescue, who was an extreme High 
Churchman, seems to have had great in- 
fluence over her, and if other currents of 
thought had not set strongly in, she would 
probably have followed him over to the 
Church of Rome. As it was, we are 
told, 
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all through her life that marked love for the 
ceremonial of the English Church, with which 
he had at first indoctrinated her, continued as 
the outward form in which her deep inward 
piety embodied itself. 


Again, her husband writes : — 


She has often told me how, when she heard 
that one of the four protesting tutors, who 
helped to bring to a sudden close the series of 
the Oxford “ Tracts,” was a candidate for the 
head-mastership of Rugby, she earnestly hoped 
that he would not be successful, and gave all 
her wishes in favor of Charles Wordsworth, 
now Bishop of St. Andrews. It was a strange 
turn of fate which made her open her heart 
next year to the very candidate whose success 
she had deprecated, and become the happy 
partner of his life at Rugby, Carlisle, Fulham, 
Lambeth, sharing in all his deepest and truest 
interests, helping forward for thirty-five years 
every good work which he was called on to 
promote, united to him in the truest fellowship 
of soul, while still tempering, by the associa- 
tions of her early Oxford bias, whatever might 
otherwise have been harsh in his judgment 
of the good men from whom on principle he 
differed. 


And indeed nothing strikes the reader 
more than the nobility of conduct which 
from beginning to end illustrated the lives 
of both in regard to these differences of 
opinion. 

We all know, or by this time ought to 
know, that character is of infinitely more 
importance than opinion, and that, while 
to act rightly is everything, to think cor- 
rectly is comparatively of little moment, 
— but we are all very apt to forget the 
lesson. Dr. Tait seems never to have 
forgotten it. He must have felt that, if 
there was unity in essentials, in non- 
essentials there might well be liberty, 
and that truth comes in varying aspects 
to various minds. Mrs. Tait’s High 
Church views clung to her all through life, 
but she regarded them as a personal mat- 
ter, and seems on her side not to have un- 
duly pressed them upon those around 
her. ; 


Whilst she clung more and more as years 
went on to every conviction and principle 
which had grown dear to her, she seemed also 
able to realize that other persons had convic- 
tions too, and reasons for them. One day 
Craufurd, when a boy, said to her, “ Mother, 
Idon’t think you and father think always 
alike.” Both parents laughed. ‘“ Have you 
found that out, my boy?’ said she. ‘Nothing 
but good followed from such diversity. She 
knew her own sphere, and found full scope for 
her energies within it. She could not have 
taken the same views as the archbishop about 
the “Essays and Reviews” case, or “ Natal,” 
or some of the ritual questions, but she felt 
that these matters were out of her province. 
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Later on, this same son, Craufurd Tait, 
whose life was so interwoven with his 
mother’s that their memoirs are here fitly 
blended together, once said laughingly 
that he and his friends would oom a 
school, “more Low Church than my 
mother, more High Church than my 
father,” which should be broad enough to 
sympathize with Christian goodness in 
every form, and ready to learn what was 
new, while still reverencing the old. 

One great lesson, then, which this book 
teaches us is this lesson of such true tol- 
erance for opinions not our own that the 
underlying regard is never even ruffled 
with discontent. The archbishop could 
understand his wife’s sympathies taking 
quite another direction from his. They 
were together in Italy. 


Her prepossessions were certainly all against 
the march of Liberalism. Whilst we were at 
San Remo, before crossing the French border, 
she quite bridled up with indignation at the 
sight of the many convents which the Italian 
government had secularized, and was disposed 
to treat with reverence the poor friars and 
monks who were earning a scanty pittance 
where once they must have been, from their 
numbers, almost supreme. 


But we must now again take up the 
thread of Mrs. Tait’s Sife. The early 
years at Rugby were at times rendered 
painful to her by what she thought the 
Latitudinarian tone of some of the young- 
er masters; and it is related that on one 
occasion, after hearing some theological 
opinion that grieved her, she hurried 
away, shut herself into a spare room, and 
recited aloud the Apostle’s Creed. But 
on the whole hers was a happy and useful 
life. She was essentially a practical 
woman: she helped her husband with his 
school accounts and in the management 
of his house, she visited the sick in the 
town and the poor in the almshouses, she 
studied German, and, all the time, she 
kept her religious impulses fresh and 
vigorous by daily service in the parish 
church and by constant habits of private 
prayer. Three children were born to 
her, and shortly after followed her hus- 
band’s first serious illness, when she 
watched over him with the most absolute 
devotion. 

In 1849 Dr. Tait was appointed to the 
deanery of Carlisle, and then first perhaps 
Rugby fully recognized what her head 
master really was, and how great would 
be her loss. The life at Carlisle was 
chiefly memorable from the terrible calam- 
ity which fell upon this home. Scarlet 
fever broke out in the deanery, and five 
little girls—all their children except 
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Craufurd and a baby — were swept away. 
Mrs. Tait wrote, unknown to any one, a 
narrative of this fearful time, and ad- 
dressed it to her son. He was fated 
never himself to see it, but after her death 
it was found, and is here printed at length. 
It is one of the saddest and most touch- 
ing stories of the kind that can ever have 
been penned, but it is obviously impossi- 
ble by mere extracts to give an idea of 
its pathos as a whole. Hoping against 
hope, and at last, as each child is seized, 
finding the hope die away into despair, 
Mrs. Tait suffered during six weeks what 
but few mothers, we may trust, have been 
called upon to endure. But she endured 
it bravely, and despair soon softened into 
resignation. 

The sympathy felt for her and for her 
husband was universal, but it was well for 
them that a fresh field of usefulness was 
now opening up. The deanery of Car- 
lisle would henceforth have been too sad 
a home, and the wish of the queen that 
Dr. Tait should become Bishop of Lon- 
don was, indeed, a boon to him, besides 
being of advantage to the Church. 

At Fulham and at London House there 
was a new sphere for Mrs. Tait’s activity. 
She established the Ladies’ Diocesan 
Association, she visited the hospitals in 
time of cholera, and, lastly, she founded 
the orphanage at Fulham, which was 
afterwards removed to Broadstairs, and a 
convalescent home connected with it. 
This orphanage and home will remain 
practical testimony of her charitable and 
thoughtful zeal. 

Meanwhile her nursery “began to fill 
again,” and life became brighter and hap- 
pier than had once seemed possible. As 
always, she made warm friends, and she 
enjoyed the society of able and distin- 
— men without any loss of her old 
reshness and simplicity. The buiiding 
of the new chapel at Fulham was one of 
her great interests during these years, 
and it was with no little reluctance that 
she left her home there for the still larger 
sphere of Lambeth. But the bishop’s 
health had been much broken, and he 
hoped that, though the change brought 
heavier responsibilities, it would relieve 
him from “ the incessant pressure of per- 
sonal overwhelming work.” 

In Mrs. Tait herself the higher posi- 
tion made no real change. Her inter- 
ests were what they had always been, and 
she could make her duties full of inter- 
est. At one time she is receiving the 
English or American bishops ; at another 
she is entertaining the poorer clergy; 
now she is talking over old Rugby days 
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with some one whom she has never seen 
since he was a schoolhouse boy; now 
she is visiting at Osborne or at country 
houses in Ireland or elsewhere. 

All this time her one son, Craufurd 
Tait, had been growing into manhood. 
He seems to have been singularly modest 
and retiring, of fair abilities, but rather 
uncertain health. He had travelled in 
the East, and again in America, where 
he impressed most ~_ all who 
came in contact with him. ut before 
this he had been ordained and was already, 
after some experience as a curate, acting 
as his father’s chaplain. The Bishop of 
London then presented him to the incum- 
bency of St. John’s, Notting Hill, and he 
had every assurance of a happy future; 
but it was not to be. He was taken sud- 
denly ill, and in the early summer of last 
year he was laid to rest in the churchyard 
of Addington. 

This last blow was too much for that 
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sorely tried ‘mother, who had already 


borne so heavy a weight of sorrow. But 
she would shrink from no duty. She re- 
ceived the.American bishops on their 
second visit. She went abroad with the 
archbishop, in hopes that the change 
would be of service to them both. She 
made all the arrangements for her daugh- 
ter’s marriage, 4 when that was over 
she went to Scotland to revisit houses 
where, thirty-five years ago, she had been 
received as a bride. . Here she was taken 
ill, and within six months of her son’s 
death she was herself laid by his side at 
Addington. ‘The chief mourner walked 
up to the coffin in the chancel and gen- 
tly kissed the head of it, and joined the 
choir in singing ‘ Lead, kindly light,’ and 
spoke the benediction at the grave.” 
This was the closing scene of a beautiful 
life, and fitting homage’ to her who had 
never spared herself at the call of duty 
and of love.” 





THE KuyYBER Pass AND THE AFREEDEE 
AFGHANS. — The Khyber Pass is a part of the 
Afreedee country. The Afreedees are a pow- 
erful Afghan tribe, numbering at least twenty- 
three thousand fighting men. They are at 
present friendly to the British, and are subsi- 
dized to the extent of about a lac of rupees a 
year. The Afreedees are a fine athletic race 
of highlanders, lean but muscular, and with a 
springy step which marks their mountain ori- 
gin. They generally wear a coarse home-man- 
ufactured cotton shirt of blue, loose trousers, 
closing in tight at the ankles, neat sandals of 
straw, and a scanty turban placed jauntily on 
the head. They are generally armed to the 
teeth. A huge Khybery knife, a brace of pis- 
tols with old flint locks, a powder-horn, a 
cartridge-case, a flint and steel, a long match- 
lock, a bottle of water, and a snuff-box form 
the ordinary kit of the Khyber warrior. They 
are, like all Afghans, of the Mohammedan 
religion of the Sunni sect, with the exception 
of asmall section who are Shia Muslims, but 
their moral status comes far below that of the 
religion they profess. Ruthless robbery and 
treacherous murder are to the Afreedee the very 
salt of life. He is trained in crime from his 
very infancy, and expertness in thieving is the 
sole characteristic which leads to distinction 
among them, and is a virtue which maidens 
seek in their future husbands, and which 
mothers fondly look for in their new-born 





babes. It has been truly said that eve 

Afghan boy, at his very birth, is consecrated, 
as it were, to crime. As soon as the youngster 
learns to walk a hole is dug in the wall similar 
to those made by burglars, and the lad is en- 
couraged to pass backwards and forwards, 
whilst the delighted spectators shout out, 
“ Ghal shah! Ghal shah! Ghal shah!” (i.e., 
“Be a thief! Be a thief! Be a thief!”) 
Brought up from his earliest childhood amid 
scenes of treachery and revenge, the Afreedee 
resists all attempts to civilize him, and it is 
remarkable that even years of service in an 
Indian regiment work little or no change in 
his moral being. Most probably he closes his 
military career by suddenly disappearing with 
his Enfield rifle, and when the deserter is 
safely lodged in his native village he will have 
the impertinence to send his compliments to 
his commanding officer. The cruel assassin 


of the lamented Earl Mayo was an Afreedee of 


the Khyber Pass. His name was Shere Ali. 
He killed a man named Hyder, outside the 
walls of the city of Peshawar, to avenge a 
blood feud, and was transported to the Anda- 
mans, where he cruelly assassinated the vice- 
roy of India to satisfy his private revenge. 
He was a handsome man, as fair as a Euro- 
pean, with light blue eyes and brown beard ; 
he was a great favorite with Europeans, but 
he had the heart of an Afreedee, a heart which 
knew how to avenge but never to forgive. 
Sunday at Home. 
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